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RUBBER AND SUBMARINE WARFARE. 


HE declaration by Germany of a submarine blockade 

of the British Isles has become not only a serious 
menace to the commerce of the world but a matter of 
peculiar interest and concern to the American rubber 
industry. 

As the financial and commercial center of the world, 
London has been generally regarded as the world’s great 
rubber market, and will probably continue to be as long 
as the bulk of plantation rubber is grown on British soil, 
even though Germany should temporarily succeed in 
isolating the United Kingdom from the rest of the world. 
Since the outbreak of the war, however, New York 
has been rapidly measuring up to London as a commer- 
cial center. Its increasing importance as a rubber market 
is indicated by the fact that of our total 1916 rubber 
imports amounting to approximately 115,609 tons, or 
about 65 per cent of the world’s production, not far from 
70 per cent came through the port of New York. Only 
25,647 tons, or a little over 22 per cent, came by way 


of England, and the balance of approximately 89,962 


tons, representing our direct rubber imports, were 20 
per cent greater than the total rubber imports of the 
United Kingdom for 1916, amounting to about 75,240 
tons. Therefore, the ordinary London stocks on hand, 
averaging about 10,000 tons, do not figure to any con- 
siderable extent in the American supply, and double 
normal and even greater cargo rates, together with 
recent increases in war risk insurance of 125 to 900 per 
cent, will tend still further to encourage direct rubber 
shipments to New York via the Panama Canal and to 
augment greatly the imports at 
Pacific Coast ports, through which nearly 30 per cent 


noticeably growing 
of our 1916 supply came. 

While the submarine blockade is primarily one of 
British waters it has brought about a virtual tie-up of 
all transatlantic shipping of neutral nationality in Ameri- 
can ports, and a long continuance of this situation cannot 
but result in a far reaching disturbance of the industrial 
life of the United States. Indeed, on February 15 it 
became necessary for 30 railroads to declare an embargo 
on export shipments through eastern ports until the vast 
accumulation awaiting sailings can be taken care of. 
From the standpoint of the rubber industry, therefore, 
exports are more seriously affected than imports, the 
situation in respect to raw materials being better than 
in certain other lines of manufacturing. There may be 
a temporary shortage in New York crude rubber stocks 
with consequent speculation and upward price fluctua- 
tions, but the dull January market indicated that most 
manufacturers have sufficient supplies on hand to tide 
them over this period. Our principal crude rubber sup- 
ply routes still remain unaffected, but a considerable part 
of our exports of manufactured rubber goods, which 
amounted to nearly $35,000,000 for the year 1916, are 
seriously menaced. 

The policy of the United States in this commercial 
crisis has not been determined, and what England as 
mistress of the seas can do to alter the situation remains 
to be seen. At the time of writing the program to isolate 
her completely by submarine destruction of shipping at 
the rate of a million tons a month has fallen far short 
of fulfilment. Reported sinkings to date have not aver- 
aged half that. British officials express the belief that 
through the capture of undersea craft, convoy of mer- 
chant vessels and the establishment of strongly guarded 
ocean shipping lanes the British navy will have the sub- 
marine menace well in hand within two months and do 
not anticipate being obliged to resort to the cargo sub- 
Unless the past rate 
3% years to 
destroy the present British merchant marine totaling 


marine in a struggle for existence. 
is exceeded it will take approximately 


about 15,850,000 tons, and every British shipyard is run- 
ning to full capacity day and night replacing lost ton- 
nage. Since the outbreak of the war this has amounted 
to 4,000,000 tons, of which 3,000,000 tons is said to 
have been more or less adequately replaced. 
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SAVING AND RECOVERING SOLVENTS. 


A [ the clos f tl first instalment of his article 
yn rubl solvents, elsewhere in this issue, Lo- 


hes upon the timely and 


ble solvent recovery, point- 


ing t seve of its advantages, difficulties and es- 
senti ~ e prev g 1g pri es of gasolene and 
nap! ve s late terest to a remarkable de- 
gree of late in devices for both saving and recovery, 
d s regarding processes and apparatus are 
of fre 1ent occurre ( 

Che ! é S g 1S the storage plant, 
wher ks, pi ets should be as tight as 
possibl Vessels ( ry the solvent should al 
wavs ] e { ers \I ) int oweve is tl it 
n é 1 S s should be closed 
when batch is being to solution. When fin- 
ished it should be drained oft into covered cans. 

iF linary spre 9 solvent is evaporated as 
soon as possible e beginning of solvent 
recovery is an exhaust | | hung over the spreader 

] ¢ Ss the napntha tun S hese e then eas- 
ily ( ensed by o rawt Il the 
ut 

M + ¢ + C ‘ | i sms e ¢ he 
Gert lg 9 l er¢ designed f 
the grea prt ing s broad. The We- 
ber-Fr ke £ ( I ‘ g 1 Spendle 
are the best k1 \\ ttering many details 
they the e same wa\ Ina rd 
the fabric, as soon as it is proofed, enters a closed 
cl t solve vhich is carried 
agai cold surfaces, condensing it. Dripping from 
these es, it 1s ( ( tanks tten in water 
dr t and s é €-us¢ 

Che hole ip} Sil € nd one hat iny 
chemical enginee struct it ut difficulty. 

Of course, the id s just now to the fore with 
plans to do away with s nts rubber work; to spread 
by heat onl ind the thought further, to heat 
the tops « ( es, use hot rollers for rolling, hot 
stitchers for st é but as tar as extensive 
accomplishment goes S 1 in the future 


THE HOUSING OF EMPLOYES. 


ge of the greatest progressive industrial move- 
ments of the day is the comfortable housing of 
; ; 


ity ofr 


employes by their em] ers The general prosper 


| + hy] 


the country has made it possible, indeed imperative, be- 


cause the refining influences of shorter working hours, 


better wages and superior education have brought about 
a higher standard of living which calls for expression 


movement for anv 


chiefly in the home. It is a noble 
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great firm to identify itself with, and therefore a pleas- 
ure to state that the rubber and allied industries are well 
represented ; also that the end is not yet. 

But lest those who know little of it assume the enter- 
be purely philanthropic, its practical side should 


to become 


prise to 
be emphasized. To live like a good citizen is 
one, and those firms who have made it possible for every 
operative to do so agree that benefiting the employe like- 
wise benefits the employer. All report a better individual 
tone, an increased and improved mill production, a 
marked tendency toward permanency of employment. 
and a larger spirit of codperation between the operative 
und the mill management. 

Chese highly desirable results are achieved at virtuall) 
no ultimate expense to the firm, for it has been found 
that most men desire to own their homes and are willing 
» pay for them when plan within 


an easy-payment 


their means presents itself. A large firm erecting man 
build attractively and well for less mone, 


he 


credit, expert advice and greater purchasing 


can 


ottages 


than the individual can build poorly. financial 


standing, 
of the employer insure minimum expense and 
1e employe the opportunity to enjoy his house 


vhile paying for it. Meanwhile the firm gets legal in- 


erest on the investment and reaps many cumulative 


benefits besides. As contrasted with disorganized indi- 


vidual effort, building many houses along the lines of 


aximum standardization in design, adaptability to the 
ipplication of the most economic methods of construc 


tion and 


1d coordination of the process of shop manufac- 


ure effect economies in cost as even to 


such further 


permanent fireproof construction in certain 


17 
Ke possibie 


ilities 

In vie f the manifest importance of this subject 
the series of articles setting forth what has already been 
accomplished by the rubber and allied industries, which 
} 


egins on another page of this issue, is of timely inter- 


est in anticipation of further spring building operations 
John Barnard, a Boston architect 


hese articles are by 
who has studied the better housing of employes from 
its inception in England several years ago; who has 
visited Port Sunlight, Bourneville, Hampstead and other 
British garden villages, and who has a thorough 
rasp of this industrial problem of the day and the 


means to solve it. 
BRITISH RUBBER ASSOCIATIONS 


i ij \T the welfare of the British rubber trade will be 
closely guarded from now on and particularly 
after the war is suggested by the associations now in 
existence. They are The Rubber Growers’ Association, 
Inc., The British Rubber Tyre Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, The Rubber Trade Association of 
London, The British Rubber Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation, The Balata Belt Manufacturers’ Association, 
all of London; and The India Rubber Manufacturers’ 


Limited, 


Association, Limited, of Manchester. 























The Nature and Uses 


By Lothar E 


[Jn the second installment of this article Dr. Weber will discuss benz 
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of Rubber Solvents—I. 
Weber, Ph.D. 


rl, solvent naphtha, shale oil, carbon bisulphide and carbon 


tetrachloride.]} 


T is 


industry that soivents play an integral part in the process 


only in one or two specialized branches of the rubber 


of manufacture. On the other hand, the large majority of 


rubber articles require the services of a solvent in some part 


least for s component 
The ft the 
unimportant one, but the manu- 


of their manufacture, or at me part enter- 


inction of solvent in the 


into their manufacture 
to be 


ing 


latter case may seem 


facturer would be sorely its aid. The im- 


portance of the solvent is realized more vividly when for any 
one of a number of reasons it becomes a source of defective 
goods. It can be said that just as a chain is no 


its weakest link, so is a rubber no stron 


cement. 


ger 


Accordingly, the q solvents is an important 


ubber industry rubber manufacturer. 


one tor 


While the number lich have the property of dis- 





solving ver is numerous, relatively few of them find com- 
mercial application in rubber manufacture. The origin of thes 


} 


latter it is proposed briefly to describe, as well as their use 
the rubber industry, the specifications which they should meet 
and the defects caused by failure to meet these specifications. 
GASOLENT 
n this country the solvent which finds the most extensive ap- 
plication in the rubber industry is gasolen¢ This material is a 





uct of crude petroleum, in which 





prot it 1s present to tne ex 

of from 10 to 15 per cent, depending on the ori of tl 
petroleum in question. By means of distillation crude petroleum 
can be separated into various “fractions ne of the most im- 
portant of which is gasolene 








a complex mixturt materials constitut- 
ing it vary, but their relati amounts show wide fluctuations 
while still permitting the | luct to be sold and bought as gas 
lene. These constituent stances are known chemically a 
fencarhan has % uhstar -aOmt dl af cart and he 
hydrocarbons (that is, substances composed of c: n and hydro 


gen), and more specifically as paraffin hydrocarbons 


members of gasolene have a very clos 





These con 


chemical relationship to each other. By way of analogy, the 
may be compared to a sectional bookcase, in that the latter is 
composed essentially of a base and one or more units. Just s 


these paraffin hydrocarbons are composed of their basic sub- 
f 


ing number o 
of the 





stance, added to which, is a 
Naturally a basic substance 
properties from a hyd: 


] 
ments. sca 


and, let us say 6 incr 


carbon composed of the bstance and 7 increments \ 


look 
, 


hydrocarbon | 


mixture of hydrocarbons, each 
the 


| ‘ 
can upon gasoiene as a 


yeing compecsed Ol! basic sub 


ing number of increments 
Since the components of gasolene may show such variation 


for the 
rtunately specific gravity has been chosen for 
the 
was soon recognized that the more volatile portions of the crude 


designation is necessary 
Unf 


purpose, 


purpos 


as in early days of the petroleum industry it 
oil had a lower gravity, in fact that a relationship existed be- 
volatility customary 


to sell gasolene 


tween and gravity. It therefore became 


on a gravity basis, the Baumé gravity scale be- 
ing generally employed.*, That this gravity designation has still 
survived is very much to be regretted. 

Baumé scale for 
decreasing er 
avity than does 60 


the 
increases with 
nds to a lighter gr 


ids lighter .than water, the 
at is to say, 75-degree Baumé 
legree Baumé.) 


(* According tc 
reading 
corres] 











In the majority of cases it is of the gasolene 
} 


t 
which determines its desirability. In order, then, that the desig- 
of the l ant, ild be a 


g<asoiene 


volatility 


nation may be there shot 














direct relationship between the gravity and volatility While 
this was to a large extent true in the early days of the petroleum 
oe : ‘ , ‘ ; 
industry, when crude o1 a l réelativeél ew sources of 
origin, it no longer holds true to-da t is a matter of common 
servation that during re nt ears the volati I gasolene 
has been continually decreasing w little or lange in the 
gravity To be sure the case of motor gasok there have 
been changes in both the ylatility and gravity, but the 60-degree 
1 ; » ‘ mic ] ln¢s] th " } mater 
gasoiene ot t -day is mu less atile tha the 1a ial sold 
under the same name three or tour years ag 
[The more act ite a significant method of esignating 
‘ + 1 Tt 
gasoient s reicrence tT its ling points iT gasolene were 
1 le 
a homogeneous li Mpose t ily of drocat it 
MN Id have a de ( ng point st aS water asa lite 
1 g 1 212 degrees As as already et yinted out, 
é é cas 1 , « + i gene us S sta + $1 ts 
< t if yt Kl > ré aie ] y T ns As > T 
a S a ferent temperatures, the mixture isl 
1 +] 
Ca ts va stant ling ( t tis tort Ss reas nat 
at W cas ¢ age sample of gasol . s to 
la 140 degrees | a temperature of well o 300 de- 
g s F. is ess re all the gasolene will boil Chere be- 
g a r lose elat s veen latilit a ng 
+ ‘ o + erat s at \ h de nite s 
t gasolene ] Ss a siti to mpar \ 1€ 
i one gasol vith another 
the Sak¢ I larity, there are tabulated iow t ing 
f ‘ 7 1 » - 
s lew sam $ gasolene taken at random 
B r 
P 194 deg. F. 162 deg. F. I 145 
‘ ‘ ‘ 7 g.F. 17¢ g. F I 147 > a 
‘ s unde 2 g. I 2 eg. F ] g. F. 
ce s eg. F. 5 eg. F. 18 eg. I 2 deg. F. 
0 pe ent | r 244 deg. I . I 06 deg deg. F, 
ent Ss ur 289 deg. | 4 F $4 deg. | 02 deg. F. 
s 4 deg. F € I .f g.i eg. F 
Spe G ¢ eg. Be. € eg. I 71 deg 72 deg. Be. 
} r esents t g f é 
esents 71-7 gree B nN r t 
Comparing samples and it will be obs ed that while 
9 1 1 . 11 a | aia } > 4 
the gravit the two gasolenes is practically identical, there 1s 
a wide erence in their boiling points. Similar facts are ob- 
served on comparing samples C an which a practically 
identical gravit It is therefore « ent that the designation of 
a gasolen its gravity gives littl a is its 1 
j her to it latilit — > ee ohn 
points, and nence, as to s Natiity W l to tie 
} He } sh!) ™m TTY irer f y ler ld } ; 
enent of tne fT er manutacture I gasole s ¢ id ¢ 7nt 
> } | ¢ ‘ + + 
or even offered on a boiling point basis. It w : ent 





merely to state the temperatures at w say per 
ent of the material ils in order to give the purchaser a gen- 
eral idea regarding its nature 

rl hree major uses of gasole e rubber in try are 
n (1) Spreading, (2) Dipped goods, (3) Cements It may 
herefore be of interest to refer to the requirements which ar¢ 
demanded of the gasolene in each of these three applications 

SPREADING. For spreading purposes it is not desirable to 


That is t 
On the 


have a gasolene showing extreme boiling points 


low initial points and high final points are undesirable 
whole, sample A is a j ry gasolene for spreading, but 


’ 
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t pre i 5 t I t boiled under 3 0) 
leg | i 314 grees | " 
le e, chi t of the high t 
Th " l lower than in the case of A 
but ircely s nt t i t react to its disfavor. Sampic 
Cc ts for advantageous 
us¢ i » S able than sa le 
A, t t wider fluctuations 
F< g abl » have the i 
boi £ IT ) oie the reason th it 
if ga e aré t to take 
pl: r s being irned and also 
wl rned 1 t eading room prior to us¢ 
T rit I t ] ling below 160 degrees | 1S 
lost & s the preading macl ( 
A s the fact t low il- 
ng ent r rubber, | actually 
it gher ing portions 
ex t low g fract s, when 
pr r the ¢ er of gasole 

t g er t S an €@XcCeSSIV 
an Q ter s d ilt to drive off the 
last The result is that the 
l i t at iI s a result of being sub- 
s¢ er t Zz inizati - 
c l what is known as “{ hol 
T et la ger f ‘t I les 
ev en a ¢ 1ining m high boiling ma- 
terial, but t t ser impa the tput of the 
spreading m i 

DIPPt > " ft the ga sed 

in t tl 1 
i y hig \s S 
spre | ts are ¢ able in 
that t t er or the gas e a 
the f r t t t to | luce bl . 4 
nat gas t it evaporates ] kly 
the tside surfa t ries, witl f 
a nim, ¢ sing some asolene erneat!l I tne ) S 
of ti Q lene l t t i is c ( 
of the t es s rupt t lm 4 
blister r t i the ling s are t 
high ne gasolene will n tained 
When ¢ then subjected to the slightly 
elevated temperatures of the acid cure, the retained gasolens 
will be v th tl formation of blisters. A 
composite san ) ld be the most desirable 
that is mple having t t ling points of D and the 
end boiling points of C. 

CEMENT The gasolene requirements for a cement are es- 
sentially ea t t is sely related thereto, 
complete vaporizatio1 t Ivent Any residue greatly im 
pairs the adhesive qualities the cement and also its lasting 
qualities. Boiling points similar to those desirable for dipped 
goods will generally be found satisfactory 

The price of gasolene having steadily risen owing to the 
enormous increased demand, it is natural that attempts should 
be made for the purpose of obtaining substitutes for gasolene 


or at least of converting less valuable petroleum products into 


the same properties. While it has 





material having essent! I 
not yet been possible to find such a substitute, two products 


are known which are used quite extensively in admixture with 
gasolene. The two materials in question are: (1) casing-head 
gasolene and (2) cracked gasolene. 

Casinc-Heap GasoLtene. The source of this material is 
natural gas, from which it is obtained either by compression 
or else by so-called “washing” with oils of high boiling point. 
Casing-head gasolene is an exceedingly volatile material and for 
this reason comes on the market only in admixture with in- 
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r grades of gasolene. It is used primarily as a “sweetener,” 


Ss 





that is to say, for decreasing the boiling points of gasolene 
which would otherwise be unsatisfactory owing to excessively 
high boiling points. From the standpoint of the rubber manu- 


facturer the addition of casing-head gasolene is undesirable, for 
the reason that the resulting mixed gasolene shows low initial 
oiling points and high end boiling points. As has been pointed 


> & 
it above, the rubber manufacturer is interested in a gasolene 
uving relatively narrow extremes of boiling points. Even 
t h the boiling points of the mixed casing-head gasolene 


these variations, by suitable manipulation of the mixture 
2 as to give no indication of the presence of a 
ure. This again shows the fallacy and undesirability, from 
ifacturer’s standpoint, of estimating the value 





on a gravity consideration. 





CRACKED GASOLENE. The cracking of petroleum oils is a 
relatively old art, but it is only within recent years that special 
attention has been given to this process. Cracked gasolene is 
he 1 2 7 L e €¢ ; a ssete ¢ » 
obtained usually from kerosene or fuel oil, and consists in sub- 
jecting either of the latter to high temperature and pressure. 
By means of the cracking process the high-boiling petroleum 
irocarbons are converted into hydrocarbons of much lower 


iling points; so much so, that a large proportion of the ma- 
terial resulting from the cracking process boils within the 


t 
limits of the average gasolene. However, a wide variety of 
substances are formed in this operation, some of which have 
markedly different properties than the paraffin hydrocarbons 
which constitute gasolene as we know it. Cracked gasolene is 
especially rich in a group of substances known as “olefines.” 





These olefines are very undesirable from the standpoint of 
motor gasolene and are largely responsible for the so-called 
“carbon” deposits in the cylinders. This is one of the reasons 

cracked gasolene comes on the market only in the form 
with natural gasolene, and then only mixed in 
portions. From the standpoint of the rub- 
‘turer it is rather doubtful if these olefines are a 
nent, except for the fact that their boiling points are rela- 











tively low. To be sure, if gasolene which contains much 
cracked material is allowed to lie in the tank for an extended 
y to go over into a thick viscous 





lw 1 settles at the ttom. However, in most rubber fac- 

tories the gasolene does not have a chance to be stored suffi- 

ntly long, prior to use, to enable the formation of this heavy 
to take ace 


SOLVENT Recovery. Many attempts have been made to re- 
cover or partially recover the gasolene used in certain branches 
lustry, notably in the spreading operation. The 

volume of gasolene in a spreading plant vaporized in the course 
of a month’s operation reaches staggering figures and it is only 
natural that the recovery of the solvent should have been given 
serious thought. While theoretically the recovery of gasolene 





from the spreading operation is a simple matter, the practical 
of equipment have so far stood in the way 
pplicability In this connection it is not generally 
recognized that even if all the gasolene which is vaporized in 
the spreading room were successfully condensed, the resulting 
ive properties differing materially from those 
f the original gasolene. Owing to the relatively low initial 
boiling points of gasolene, considerable losses take place dur- 
ing the churning operation; so much so, that if only the gaso- 
lene wh is vaporized in the spreading room were condensed, 
its boiling points would be very much higher than those of the 
original gasolene. The recovery process, in order to make it 
complete, would have to be extended to the churn room. It 
can readily be seen, therefore, that the size and cost of equipment 
of such a complete recovery plant would be high. Neverthe- 
less, there is every reason to expect that a recovery plant would 
be a good investment if the purely mechanical and engineering 
difficulties are solved. 
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Cotton Reapy FoR SHIPMENT AT CALEXICO, IMPERIAL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, 


a 
oo my 





Long-Staple American Cotton by Irrigation. 


MIRACLE is being, performed in that part of the United 
States known as “the great Southwest,” which promises 
soon to become the principal American source of long- 


staple cotton. Irrigation has provided the key to successful 
agriculture in Arizona, southern California and northern Mexico, 
where hundreds of thousands of acres of arid lands and great 


stretches of the Colorado Desert, on which only sagebrush, 
cactus and the pallid Spanish dagger formerly grew, are being 
transformed into one of the most bountifully productive regions 
of America. Grains, fruits, nuts, alfalfa, sugar cane, garden 
truck and live steck have in the past been looked upon as the 
chief products of irrigation, but the tremendous cotton yields 
of the past year indicate that this important crop may soon 
take precedence over all others. Weavers of higher-grade 
fabrics who are striving to meet the growing demands of rubber 
tire and other manufacturers are focusing their attention upon 
this remarkable development in the belief that an adequate sup- 
ply of long-staple cotton grown within our borders will soon be 
assured. A few leading tire concerns are manifesting even 
more direct interest, one having contracted with a planter in 
Imperial Valley, California, to take annually for five years the 
entire crop from 5,000 acres of new land, and the other being 
about to plant 1,000 acres of cotton in Salt River Valley, Arizona, 
to insure its supply of tire fabric. 

Although the United States provides considerably more than 
half the world’s cotton production (57.4 per cent in 1915) and 
exports a tremendous quantity annually (6,191,110 bales for the 
year ending July 31, 1916, or more than half the year’s ginnings) 
it does not grow an adequate supply of long-staple cotton to 
meet the American demand for thread, knit goods, lace, tire 
and other higher-grade fabrics requiring great strength. Of the 
420,995 bales of foreign cotton imported during the fiscal year 
1916, statistics show that 350,796 were long-staple Egyptian. At 
least half of this was used in the manufacture of tire fabrics, 
for it should be noticed that considerably less than 1 per cent of 
the total 1915 American cotton crop of 11,191,820 bales was of 
the Sea Island variety. With slight prospect of any considerable 
increase in this percentage it is not surprising that the phenome- 
nal growth of the cotton planting industry in California since 
1909 should set tire manufacturers and fabric weavers to think- 
ing. 

Tires average about 5 pounds of fabric each, and as it is esti- 
mated that the 1917 tire production will reach 25,000,000, about 
125,000,000 pounds of fabric, equivalent to over 250,000 bales 
of long-staple cotton, will be required to meet this demand 
alone. 350,000 acres planted to Durango or Egyptian cotton in 
the Southwest and scientifically cultivated would render the 
American tire industry independent of imports, and this is only 
a little over one-third of the unimproved land in Imperial 
Valley alone that can be irrigated by the available water supply, 
which can be even further increased by the building of reservoirs. 

The outstanding fact which has awakened the tire industry 
to its great opportunity is the 1916 crop of Imperial Valley 
cotton, grown entirely by irrigation and amounting to 70,000 





bales—equivalent to 76 per cent of the 1915 Sea Island total 
of 91,844 bales, 5,824 of which were exported. Not all of this 
was long-staple, though it might have been, for the Durango 
variety thrives there and is said by experts to be equal in 
quality to the choicest Sea Island and better than much of the 
Egyptian cotton now offered to the trade. 

From approximately 100,000 acres on both sides of the in- 
ternational boundary, about 45,000 acres in the United States 
and 55,000 in Mexico, the 1916 crop reached the record total of 
40,000 short-staple bales of big boll mebane, averaging 18 cents 
a pound, and 30,000 long-staple Durango bales averaging 24 
cents. Some of the former brought as high as 19 cents, and of 
the latter as high as 28 cents, so that the value of the total 
cotton yield of Imperial Valley is estimated at $7,500,000 to 
$8,000,000, making this the premier crop of what is becoming 
the richest agricultural community in California. 

As it costs an average of 9 cents per pound to produce short- 
staple cotton and 12 cents to grow, pick, haul and gin the long- 
staple, the planter who sold at 18 cents and 24 cents respectively, 
as many did, doubled his investment at the rate of $45 and 
$60 per bale, to which may be added $15 to $20 per bale for 
the seed. This profit of $60 to $80 per bale, the prospect of 
growing a bale or better per acre, together with an ever- 
growing demand at record prices are the inducements that will 
probably double the cotton acreage of Imperial Valley in 1917. 

Despite the prospect of enormous cotton acreages throughout 
the South next year, 95 per cent of this will be short-staple so 
that record crops will not depress the high prices obtainable for 
the California product, because the demand for long-staple will 
still be in excess of the probable supply. Buyers who are trying 
to contract forward for Imperial Valley short-staple cotton at 
17 cents and long-staple at 23 cents are finding few takers, for 
the planters realize that the present surplus on hand is smaller 
than at any time within the past decade, and that with increased 
consumption and a short crop in other growing countries, the 
end of the war, should it occur, would immediately open up 
greater markets abroad. Should the war continue, they also 
know that American munition manufacturers consumed 900,000 
bales during the year 1916, exclusive of heavy exports to Ca- 
nadian, British and French factories. 

With the entire question of cotton as one of the permanent and 
most important farm industries of southern California appar- 
ently settled for good and all, Los Angeles, as a great cotton 
market of the near future, promises to take its place beside the 
great cotton ports of the South, and to outstrip Savannah, 
Brunswick, Pensacola and Charleston as a shipping point for 
long-staple cotton. Its railway connections and fine harbor 
provide the shipping facilities to send cotton textiles all over 
the country, the western hemisphere and even around the world, 
and already local capitalists of vision are beginning to discuss 
a project to erect large yarn and weaving mills. A growing 
conviction is being manifested that cotton goods and by-products 
for consumption west of the Rocky Mountains should be manu- 
factured in California. 
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well t e matter of by-products, for time was 
e ned planter had to burn the seed and whenever needed, freedom from pests and longer growing 
») get N Vv, thr re the ngenuity lan seas 
modern m t ere is vaste whatever, and cot ise of this latter fact, instead of one crop, Imperial 
pro $ are i and valuable ers cotton plants produce two, or more correctly, a series of 
t Ils al i s.. Eve tton stalks ar s. Cotton takes very little from the soil, and a simple system 
t i er, paj arpets at eg " al crop rotation or fertilizing enables one to carry 
r cell a plantation indefinitely \s Department of Agriculture 
t long-sta g to ibout als credit Imperial Valley with the highest priced short- 
P } Staple cotton, averaging 16 t 18 cents against 11.3 cents for the 
" it I entire wuntry, it is not surprising that tracts are known to have 
; i seed uid the full cost of the land plus the cost of irrigating, plant- 
\ tor in September the g, cultivating, picking and marketing in one season and still 
in paying $20 a t 1 profit of $25 an acr 
g s raised tl ( 1 ll-wort lantations in Georgia and Alabama 
, o4) ems es doing well to get half a bale of 
| nt ( ict i season, while several tracts 
t i il v al Valle ite n record as having 
‘ ng-stapl tton to the acre and two 
, crops a year which 
[ 2 has brought as high 
as 28 cents a pound, 
and this on land that 
cost less than $100 an 
ui water rights in- 
cluce 
( mn has been 
grown 1 this lox ality 
on a commercial basis 
tor only a few years. 
There were 5,986 
equivalent 500-pound 
bales ginned in 1910, 
it 9,790 in 1911, 8,215 in 
1912, 22,838 in 1913, 
49.835 in 1914, and 
2 28,551 in 1915. Ac- 
cording to the esti- 
nates of the Depart- 
: ' oo ment of Agriculture, 
M na, the cotton area in 
1916 was 98,000 acres, or a t double the average in cultiva- 
t $ ca 
I The statistics above include cotton grown in Mexico (Lower 
lt California) and brought into this country to be ginned. The 
same conditions of soil and climate are found in the Mexican 
" portion f Imperial Valley as in the American, while the cost 
' \] an f cultivating and picking is less because of the availability of 
Short Chinese labor. According to official reports, the quantity of un- 
aster ginned cotton imported into the customs district of southern 
1 i California from Mexico during the year ending July 31, 1915, 
‘ Cali | |! about 21,000 bales of lint. 
' nts v S elds below the boundary line yield enormously, several 
rs btainis Za bale al d a half to two bales to the acre, 
g grower who leased 1,600 acres at $10.an acre raised 2,000 
‘ g ales of fine quality short-staple cotton and sold it for $160,000. 
’ g His prolits in a single season were about $75,000. From the 
5s. 7 ate ’ ged same field a cotton stalk was cut in October that had more than 
00 to $1.25 $1.50 per 100 i i 300 fully matured bolls. Rules for estimating yields are that 
$4.50 ] 65 matured short-staple bolls will make a pound of cotton, and 
t t largest irrigat urea that land when planted in rows three and a half feet apart and 
I Stat tag p the plants two feet apart will yield one bale to the acre if the 
that ¢ ] ’ t t tay is plants average forty bolls. An acre of. plants such as was cut 
t rth ar t uracter vl ’ ry from this Lower California field would produce more than 7 
lue f s of ght bales 
é era tatist s vy that the The development of Imperial Valley, due to irrigation, has 
. per act I Iley w 400 to 500 nds, been phenomenal. Fifteen years ago the census could have been 
itel as t g tl tire taken on the fingers of one hand. To-day it has increased to 
170 { this great 1 ver 50,000 and the thriving towns of Calexico, El Centro, Im- 
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perial, Brawley, Holtville, Seeley, and Calipatria take a just 
pride in their fine churches, schools, libraries and community 
institutions. About 500,000 acres are in cultivation—approxi- 


mately 100,000 acres each in cotton, alfalfa, and barley, besides 


immense tracts devoted to fruits and vegetabies and the raising 
of over 200,000 head of cattle, sheep, horses, mules and hogs— 
and the yearly agricultural production considerably exceeds $25, 
000,000. Land values vary from $65 to $150 an acre according 


to proximity to towns and the assessed property valuation is 


not far from $90,000,000, yet the county tax rate steadily de 
creased to $1.90 in 1914. 
According to a recent report of the chief engineer of th 


Imperial Irrigation District, 1,400,000 acres may be irrigated from 
he Colorado River. Of this vast area, 700,000 acres are in Im 
perial Valley proper, 500,000 acres in the delta of the Colorado 


and 200,000 acres in Sonora, Mexico, below the Yuma Valley 
























Thus no less than 900,000 acres of irrigable land still remain 
in elope irea that would render the nation independent 
yf long-stapl tton imports for years to come 

Wit t the need of 1 dam the water for the Imperial 
Valle rrigation system is diverted from t Colorado Rive: 
throug crete head gate about 12 miles below Yuma, Ari 
zona, ane 4 lles a e tl Mexican line l mal canal ar- 
ries the water t gh the 1 ral channel of the Alamo River 
to headings nce distributing canals divert it again t > 
various farms | ma hannel was originall vyned the 
California Developme ( t during the past ir t é 

ile of Im rial Valley gani l e | per il Irrigat istr t 
and bonded it for $3,500,000 to purchase the irrigation systen 
As present inal facilities embrace il t 574,000 acres, the 

nded debt is ] a ut $6.10 per acr The a rage st 
irrigation water throughout the lle s about $3.50 r act 
a year arving somewhat 1 the character f the soil and 
the nature of the cri 

Most rt cotton grow tne Salt River \ I f Ari 
ona, has the same characteristics as the cotton grown in 
rg t ing ee! ugated from seed br ght from that 
country t 18 grow! rrigated and the average yield 
is. ] especially where the soil has been improved lfalfa 
and beneficial river sediments rizona’s production for the 
past four years has been 2,229 bales in 1913, 7,142 bales in 1914, 
1.981 bales in 1915 and about 4,000 bales in 1916. The falling 
ff in 1915 was d to smaller planted acreage on account of 
low cotton prices at that time. But with approximately 7,000 


acres planted in 1916 and both demand and prices promising 


for some time to come, the permanent establishment of thé 
Egyptian tton industry in that state seems assured 
Including the Roosevelt Dam, the government has expended 
ver $10,000,000 on the Salt River project for the benefit of 
the people in the intensive cultivation of 219,000 acres of land 
where climate, soil and water are virtually ideal. The present 


cost of water for three acre feet, the usual amount required, 


is only $1.50 a year, and it is expected that within a few years 
it will be delivered practically free because of the sale of surplus 


water outide the project area. There will also be a revenue 
f $1,000,000 from 27,000 electric horse power, 10,000 of which, 


yielding $400,000 annually, is already being consumed by mining 


“4 


concerns. 

There are no government lands in the Salt River Valley 
Every acre is in private hands and the acreage of rentable lands 
obtainable on lease is comparatively small, but land prices are 
still reasonable and terms of payment convenient. As the area 
of the project is limited, however, title to every irrigable acre 
promises to be steadily on the increase. Improved land that is 


being farmed costs $100 to $200 per acre, while lands for cotton 


are still obtainable at $100 to $125 per acre. Yields per acre 
have not equaled Imperial Valley, but they are far above the 





cultivation should reach a bale per 





average and with scienti 
acre. 


LONG-STAPLE COTTON IN 1915-16. 


. addition to the wealth of statistics and other information 
characteristic of previous reports of this nature, Bulletin 134, 
recently issued by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, entitled “Cotton Production and Distribution, Season of 
1915-16,” contains considerable information of interest to manu- 
facturers of automobile tire fabrics. Several quotations selected 
from various sections of the bulletin have been pieced into the 
following continuous narrative 
ited supply of cotton having a long staple, and the 


demand for cotton of this character in the manu- 








ead and the higher grade iDrics ind recently of 
tires, have given su Varieties al nporta e seem- 
roportion to the ar t produced. While at one 
+ +} \ : i; t 
ber Sea Island cotton grown 1 ie West Indies pro- 
- ¢ nf the tntal es ‘ 14’ 
qded a larg pat I the 11 sea il e worids pro- 
ction of this iriety at the present t © is < iparative in- 
signi nt averaging less tha 100.000 ile r annum The 
q titv of long-fiber cott roduced in Egypt s eal is less 
than a million bales, and the quantit lat tt 
staple 1% inche or mor lengt , ae 
Statec f+ 1 the cr P 19015 _ ‘ ont te 
Department of Agricultut vas about &25,000 bales ] ¢ 
| Pe | eral ‘ ‘ \ g er t 
; | : 
s ‘ f inches 
, _ , throug +9 1 from the 
‘ 1915 t ‘ ed 2.000.000 bales 
Lhe 1915 cr sé | cott 5 91.844 ing 
s fol s: Georg 57,572; Fi 28,094; South 
1 _ 1c ' F 
Car i, O,178 Of this t 5,824 lk I rted The 
1916 ex t ‘ S80) 
| ; + ¢ 1 


< ; ' , 1 S¢ reage 

we '¢ ; - P ( reia. Flor South 
Car , j ‘ ctat ~ t prac- 
tica ll ts t t I 1 areas 
i he states name i 

Of the total corfsum the | t States ring 
the year ending Jul l, 191¢ g t 7,613 running 
bales. 82.645 were Se Is] 16.995 elg \ very large 
proportion of the foreign cotton consumed was Egyptian; imports 


of Egyptian cotton by American manufacturers have led to efforts 






to grow in the | ted States cott ha ts characteristics 
and some en rage! t Ss eel 9 I the I ) ment by the 
; 
success atte ing its culture n \ i 
he status of the « Eg ut es of cotton 
in this country is pres ‘ f ving statement, prepared 
rtment ot Agriculture 
yrmally low prices of 1914 caused a greatly diminished 


na in 1915. 
about 1,100 





I pl rmer se illey become 
better acquainted with this crop will probably result in larger 
average yields per acre than have previously been obtained. 
- ee In view of the strong demand for the type of cotton 
(Sakellarides) with which the Arizona product is most nearly 





manent establishment 


1 competition, t 
of the Egyptian cotton industry in that state are better than ever. 





EMBARGO ON YARNS FROM SEA ISLAND COTTON 


On February 23 the British Cotton Export Committee issued 


a notification to the Manchester Chamber f Commerce an- 
nouncing that it will 1 n the future recom the iss f 
licenses for the export of cott urns ‘ m Sea Island 
cottor 
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The Manufacture of Klingerit Steam Packing. 
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for about 2 hours in a Werner and Pfleiderer enclosed mixer 
shown in Figure 1. Finally the carded asbestos fiber is slowly 
fed into the same machine and worked up with the other ma- 
terials into a homogeneous mass. 

The sheets ate then built up on the Hauboldt mill shown in 
Figure 2. This machine is designed on the principle that a 
comparatively small roll operating against one of large diameter, 
and both revolving at equal surface speed, will exert a greater 
pressure on the material than two rolls of the same diameter. 

This machine has very heavy frames A and B supporting 
the rolls C and D, that are operated by double faced spur gears 

and F, the circumference of the large roller determining the 
length of the sheet. The small roll C is adjustable and driven 
ng shaft by the large spur gear G. The 

hold a stripping knife against the surface 
of the small roll to keep it smooth and clean. The large roll 





from the main drivi 
counterweights H, H 
is hollow and provided with steam and water connections 
for heating and cooling purposes, while movable gages de- 
termine the width of the sheet. 

In operation, the small pressure roll is adjusted to the de- 

1 thickness of the sheet and the warm dough is evenly ap- 
ied to the large roll in convenient sized balls or chunks in a 
nanner similar to that used in calendering. A very thin sheet 
thus formed on the large roil in the form of a jacket which 


ifter being rolled down to size is coated with a special rubber 
olution containing the distinctive coloring matter. Dough is 


again applied to the large roll and the second sheet rolled down 
on the first one and solutioned. This operation is repeated until 
the desired thickness has been attained, when the built-up sheet 
s cut transversely and removed from the roll. 
Sheets up to 614% feet wide, 9'%4 feet long and about % inch 
ick may be made on this machine. 
The solvent recovery apparatus shown in Figure 3, consists of 
water-cooled casing surrounding the rolls and provided with 
ing of sufficient size to permit material being fed to the 

















ide of iron and sulphur are then 
and the whole is thoroughly mixed 





Fic. 2—Havpotpt’s Irprate MILL. 


machine. A spray of water from pipes located inside of the 
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casing creates a downward circulation of air and naphtha vapor 
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which is condensed and flows on the water through the connect- 
ing pipe to a receptacle on the right where the condensed sol- 
vent is separated and drawn off. 

The finishing operation of standard sheets consists in apply- 
ing a cover coating of a colored rubber solution to both sides 
of the sheets and passing them between the rolls of a two-roll 

















Fic. 3.—SoL_vENT RECOVERY APPARATUS 


vertical calender. Klingerit boards of different gage are made 
on the same machine by doubling sheets predetermined thick- 
ness. 

It frequently occurs that the sheets made on the rolling ma- 
chine or calender are spotted with dark stains or imperfectly 
laminated. The machine shown in Figue 4 was therefore de- 
signed and found very satisfactory in turning out perfectly 
finished boards. 

It comprises two solid side frames supporting between them 





a heavy bed-plate or table on which the sheets are placed. A 


: , 
1aled in a movable 





heavy polished, chilled iron roller is jour 
carriage that traverses the table in both directions, driven by 


ich is controlled by 





a reversible lead screw, the movement of 
straight and crossed belt-driven pulleys. A sheet is placed on 
the table and the weighted roller is passed back and forward 
over the surface several times. It is then turned in a horizontal 
plane and the rolling continued, after which the sheet is re 
versed and the other side treated in the same manner 
Standard Klingerit boards are 3.75 millimeters (about % 
inch) in thickness, being built up with 15 thin layers that are 


1 


25 millimeters thick. They are blue, reddish-brown, or green in 


color.and the dimensions are as follows 


Millimeters Equivalent Inches 
00 x 2000 78.7 xX 78.7 
500 x 2500 8.4 x 8.4 

2000 x 3000 87.7 x 

3000 x 3000 8 x 8 

1250 x 4000 7.4 
900 x 00 +4 


“It” material is made only in unvulcanized sheets from which 
the various shaped packings are cut or stamped, the contained 
rubber being vulcanized after the joint has been made by the 
heat of the steam. For special purposes metal gauze or tin-foil 
is placed between the sheets or they may be coated with graphite, 
the object being to prevent vulcanization. Attention is particu- 
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Fic. 4.—ArnNpt’s SHEET ROLLING MACHINE. 








larly called to the fact that Klingerit packings should be kept in 
a cool dry place, otherwise they will become hard and lose their 
flexibility. 
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NEW USES OF SPONGE RUBBER. 


— AUSE of its cellular structure, sponge rubber has several 

very peculiar properties. For example, it has the lowest ap- 
parent specific gravity of all solid bodies, being around 0.05. In 
spite of its cellular structure it is water-tight, and very nearly 
gas-tight. While it is honeycombed with minute cells, each cell 
is an individual unit and the rate of diffusion of gases through 
it is comparatively low. Because of its low specific gravity it has 
a very low specific volume, which thus brings its cost within 
range for common purposes. Perhaps one of the most important 


uses to which it has been put is in the preparation of life pre- 
rvers. It will not waterlog, is light, conforms easily to the 


se . 
lines of the body, and is not to be ruined by a pin prick. A life 
proof as one can be. 


I 


1 
} 


raft made witl 


1 sponge rubber is as near fool- 
Buoys, markers, etc., may be improved by its use. 

For some time the brains and time of many men have been 
occupied in a search for a substitute or modification of the 
pneumatic tire for automobiles. We have seen about everything, 


from metal springs to tires made with the regular tire casing 


but containing a solid block of gum used as a bumper. The 
season of tire fillers occupies now only a page in the history of 
this search. Springs have been discarded because of their slow- 


ness to respond, and it has been decided by the great majority 











of automobile owners that nothing rides as easy as air, and 
rather than use e fillers they would substitute solid tires 

Iwo serious objections to most tire fillers are that under con- 
stant running they tend to heat up, and finally to decompose, 
ind, second, there is quite a tendency to form flat spots 

\s has been mentioned, the most satisfactory ti ller to 
date is air. This air is customarily held in an inner tube under 
moderate pressure It is now proposed to use sponge rubber 
molded to fit the inside of the tire casing, and in manner 
produce a puncture-proof tir The car still rides on air, but 
this air is confined in innumerable little sacks. The conditions 
necessary r a satisfactory tir ller are as follows 

i It must be quite stable and so construct t fatigue 
is reduced to a minimum. 2. It must be light. 3. The driving 
power must be transmitted elastically Sponge rubber fulfills 


all these conditions. Tires filled with this material were driven 
1,950 miles, with an average speed of 35 miles per hour, without 
any deterioration of the filler. 

\s would be expected, the cellular nature of sponge gives it 
great insulating properties, both in respect to heat and sound. 
It is proposed to use the material for the construction of sound- 
proof rooms, telephone booths, under musical instruments, and 
under vibrating and hammering machines, etc. It is proposed 
also for clothing for aeronauts and arctic explorers 

So far we have spoken only of soft sponge rubber. Hard 
sponge rubber is also available. It is prepared from soft sponge 
by further vulcanization. It is understood that the soft sponge 
is secured by properly regulating the time and temperature of 
the cure. The stock is made up with sufficient sulphur to effect 
the transformation to ebonite, so that after producing soft rub- 
ber further vulcanization takes it over to hard sponge. 

This material has an apparent specific gravity of 0.2 to 0.065, 
which is % to 1/6 that of cork, and % to 1/12 that of wood. 
It may be worked in any way customary with hard rubber, 
It still has the cellular 


stricture of soft sponge, and therefore its insulating properties 


such as sawing, boring, machining, etc. 


are not in the least affected. However, it is now not so sus- 
ceptible to temperature change, and will stand temperatures up 
to 130 degrees C. It is recommended for icebox walls, covering 
for flasks, and other insulation problems. 

Hard sponge has considerable strength, and has been proposed 
as a material for the framework of aeroplanes. It has also been 
recommended as a material for constructing automobile bodies. 
[Andrew H. King in “Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering.”] 
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TIRE FILLERS AND PUNCTURE 


HE use of tire fillers is not generally enc 


manufacturers They conten 
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FLUIDS, 


by rubber 


asing filled with 





a substance possessing a “rubber-like resiliency” 1s virtually a 
+4 } j Raliee al - 
solid tire and would better be made wholly of rubber. 

Puncture fluids are also discouraged as being an evasi of 
the well-kr ! t i t effective medium for repairing 
rubber is rubber itself Mor er, the reclaiming of tires c 
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t ma be 

to the tire 
ire rst 
asings on the 


flated inner 
and is placed 


in the casing in sections, end to end, after which the tire is 
applied to the rims of the wheel by means of a special tool pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

Zuber’s patent solid filler consists of molded blocks of sponge 
rubber, the ends of which overlap when fitted within the casing. 


Closed air chambers in each block provide additional resiliency. 


The third class, puncture f 


It 


uids, is of value chiefly for bicycle 


and ‘torcycle tires embraces th mucilaginous 


mi se prepara- 
rarely compounded of rubber, which hold in suspension 
solids rs, such as whiting, graphite or asbestos, and which 

















RUBBERINE” Tire Fittinc PLant. 
ardet stantly upon exposure to air. Enough of the liquid is 
pumped into the tube under pressure to coat its inner surface 
with a thin layer occupying only about five per cent of its volume. 
This cous compound is evenly distributed by rotation of the 
wheel, and in case of n is at once forced into the hole 


a puncture 1 
where the minu 


bstructions in suspension 
compound 





to a permanent plug. “Bale’s Puncture Plugger,” “Neverleak” 
ind “Tire Treat 10ng the well-known fillers of this class. 
Whil I re take care of ordinary tack and nail holes, 
large ts and blow-outs still require patching and vulcanizing, 
e less easily accomplished after employing some of the 
eparations on the market. “Cyco,” however, is said to be made 
egetable gums which do not interfere with vulcanizing and 
vhich preserve the rubber. The same is claimed for the “Glines’ 
Liquid Rubber.” 
“Permar an imported preparation, occupies a unique posi- 
this class. It comes in the form of a powder, eight ounces 
f which is pumped into each tube. One and one-half ounces of 
water is then injected and the wheel rotated slowly 10 to 20 
times order to distribute the powder thoroughly. ‘‘Permanit” 
is neither soluble in water nor does it become a paste, glue or 
fl t when a puncture occurs and the powder comes in con- 
tact w the outer air a chemical reaction takes place whereby 
the ired part is instantly healed. One treatment will last at 
least a year, and a tube can be vulcanized with the powder in it 
should a blow-out make that necessary. 


RUBBER BELTING AND OTHER SUBSTITUTES FOR SOLE LEATHER. 


Owing to the high st of leather, English manufacturers are 
using substitutes for both uppers and soles of the shoes, some 
of which are furnished to the troops. Linen duck coated with 
a mixture of wood tar, pitch, turpentine oil, cork powder and 


rubber cement are joined together in several thicknesses, com- 
1 between p 


material can | 


press werful rollers and then cut into soles, The 
ye easily sewn and pegged, and seems to serve its 
purpose admirably. 
This is not a new idea. Some shoe finders in this country 
been purchasing scrap rubber belting and cutting 
soles to sell to shoe repairers, who find that such 


soles wear admirably, especially in mining districts 


“ars 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


COEFFICIENT OF VULCANIZATION AS A CHECK ON THE STATE OF 
CURE. 


R. O. de Vries, Director of the Central Rubber Station at 


Buitenzorg, Java, publishes in “The India Rubber Journal” 


(January 20, 1917) a paper in which he presents proot 


That the chemical process of the combination of rubber and 




















sulphur is in itself quite independent of the physical one de- 
termining the position of the stress-strain curve.” 
Following is his presentation in condensed form: 
The large differences i ient of vulcanization, noted |! 
Schidrowitz and Goldsborough, are not found Dr. de Vries 
actual vulcanization practi who points out that the per- 
entage ot mbined sulphur does not increase at temperatures 
] SU degrees (‘ On t ther hand, the urve shifts its 
position even at or 
the figures for t 
ime These points 
periments The fir 
s ne crepe I 
nization, the pert in 
erceptibl [he position of the curve (length at load of 1.30 
lograms) changes a total of 42 per cent in length and in 
s case carries with it practically no difference in coefficient 
f vulcanization. The same effect is reached by k a vul- 
anized sample for a longer time. It is not necessary 
experiments f many months at the ordinary tempé 
ew days at 70 to 75 degrees C. have the same effect 
proce s ] er dow! t paper st as it does 
t1 engtnene? but the percentage I con ed 
SI e€ sam¢ From these experiments it is clear 
t etween sulphur and rubber, and the changes 
1 ur mixture which determine the mechanical 
ssed | the stress-strain curve, are tw 
I may proceed independently, and tha 
in general it is not isible to make deductions from one ré¢ 
garding the oth It ma assumed that the mechanical 
properties are more important, and that the curve is a better 
gage t idge of the p ties of the red r er than the 
chemical condition as expressed by coefficient of Icani- 





METHODS OF ANALYSIS. 
NITROGEN IN RUBBER 


B J. EATON and F. W. F. Day, in the “Agricultur 
* Federated Malay States, August, 1916, describ 


ism 4 
} tr 1 y nada rin 
gations ont aistr ott roger! 1 cOaguium and sé im < 
} 1- 





parts of wet coagt parts of serum, the coagulum 
P 


allowed to drain for a sl 
before 
nitrogen contents of 
0.15; serum, 


coagulum, 


content of the serum, which was contained in a 
fell after 14 days to 0.04 per 


after 60 days to an average of 0.03 per cent, after which no 


The nitrogen 


tall, covered cylinder, 


ther loss appeared to take place: 


One hundred parts, by weight of latex, yielded 67 parts by 


weight of unpressed coagulum or slab, and this on hand rolling 





ced to 50 parts by weight containing 0.26 per cent of 
equivalent to 0.78 per cent of nitrogen calculated on 


dry material 


Samples of similar coagulum were converted to sheet and crépe 
on the day foll 


One hun 


following results: 


parts, by weight of latex, yielded 19.7 parts of 


wet sheet containing 0.30 itrogen, equivalent to 0.35 
as reduced 
Also, 


wet cre pe con- 


€ cent calculated on dry 
per cent lculated r? 
to 16.9 


100 parts, by weight of latex 





parts of sheet containing 0.38 per 


yielded 21.3 parts of 


taining 0.30 per cent nitrogen, equivalent to 0.38 per cent of nitro- 


This on drying was reduced to 


material. 





os 7 
gen caiculated on ar 








ry crepe containing 0.40 per cent nitroge 

itrogen content of the dry sheet is only slightly lower 

than that of the dry crepe. It was observed that the nitrogen 

content of the sheet crepe is about twice as great as that of 

coagulum left unpressed for a period of six weeks and then 

washed cr d, a nearly twice as great as that calculated 

for the dry coagulum after keeping, showing that little or no 

alter enous constituents of the rubber has been 

effect and crepe, causing the formation of nitroge- 

S ible in water or gaseous loss of nitrogen in 
any form 


METHODS OF TEST. 
PHYSICAL TESTING OF RUBBER MATERIALS 


HE following methods are standard for the physical ex- 
aminatiot t vulcanized rubber ; is 3 pe 1 he 











am ( ! ¢ € Q qs as § ¢ tne 
Board of Estimate 1 Appor ment New York Cit 
SAMI ( The « tr ting ¢ artm t shall se t and take 
P . , . 
all samples tor testing. The number of samples and the quantity 
to be taken from the del I dep the size of the 
les shall eprese the deliver i s shall be 
take less r cent er nits 
7 
elive 
Avi t t le strength, elongation and set 
tests as ré ted, shall be t 1g tained trom the samples 
received by the laborator Not less than three test pieces from 
each sample shall be test t results taken in calculating 
the average unless some individual result is apparently in erri r, 
nw ( is a retest s ill ma 
Tr ERATURI Tes ; Room. P al tests rubber shall 
be mad It ¢ erature I the not tna 5 or 
hic than 90 deg 5s | 
| \ I isur me¢ l e ft i ac- 
rate st ‘ 
PREPARATION (¢ TEST PIECES 
Test s rubber shall tamped t t vhen- 
ever practica le t so 
Tr S ce S ' I GA ‘ N SE Tes Test 
pieces r for tensile strength, elong set tests 
shall be t out with-a die, either of tl S r or ring 
tune The same test 1 e s} he 2 fans : ° all three 
tests Wher bar test i s I ir i sed 
that will ma t te irt of s 1 that the 
( Ss sect vill be ; T mately thirty-s s ire 
A171 ec for ¢ tests shal ave the a 0 vy re- 
n r a rrugat S irregularities of a nd shall 
ea rately ted off to ma 4 uniform sm sur r 
Lest pieces | ive ¢ I rnt in buffing s l t 1S- 
arded ° 
lest pieces Si ill be kept tantly wet during n 
lest piece ( t er ilves ar vdd-shaped r articles 
sSnali whenever ssible ( it VI 1 lathe t n € n thick- 
ness not more than one-eighth inch and ther t t to shape 
r testing with a di 
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If it is necessary to use naphtha to remove the backing or to MEASUREMENT OF Bar Test Piece. The width and thickness 
1 be what is f the test pieces shall be accurately determined at three points : 
technically wn as 76-degr aul ee from oil equidistant between the marks, a spring gage or ratchet stop 


When naphtha has beet the test pieces shall be allowed micrometer being used 


‘\ } t 

remain at rest for t 5 thar ir before testing MEASUREMENT OF RinG Test Piece. The width and thickness 
to remain a [ 

In all cases re back re! 1 and buffing done, the test yf the test ring shall be accurately determined at not less than 


ma it rest r not less than ten minutes befor four opposite points on the ring, care being taken to get the 

testing minimum cross section as near as possible, the area of which 
RIC ry ’ t r friction or adhesion shall be used in computing the tensile strength. 

ones t ar is follows BreaAKING. Bar test pieces shall be tightly fastened in the 

similar articles shall b jaws and brought just taut. The machine shall then be started 

so small that a practica and the speed so regulated throughout the entire test, that the 

t] t pieces shall iws separate at the uniform rate of 20 inches per minute. 
be cut 1 [The number of pounds necessary to break the test piece shall 
yn. be read to the nearest tenth of a pound and computed to pounds 





Q ts er squa sing the measurements nearest to the break. 
a anner W iking t test piece the ring shall be slipped 
cal t to pre- er t g be ig provided for it and the procedure 


tier ‘ ] - h } > niece } > } ; 
ontinued exactly as tor the ar test piece, tne speed being so 





( : t lated that it will give an equivalent elongation of test piece 
1 per m 
full | il] be cut through the TENSILE STRENGTH ACROSS THE SEAM. 
_ = Bar and ring test pieces shall be prepared as usual, except 
O g all be arefully and yy it the 1 all not be buffed off 
; _— In cutting, the seam shall be centered in the middle of the bar 
: : pi t right ang to the axis, as nearly as possible 
As ation " . 
I t shal made to lie along a umeter 
‘ : » { g test pie is rly is p ssible. 
one al lf ' [he calculation shall be based on the average cross section in 
. : - eameeing t s in the usual manner, but excluding the 
a me s sect the seam or seams 
. , ELONGATION AT THE BREAKING POINT. 
Che elongation at the breaking point shall be accurately deter- 
+ ¢ of mined during the tensile strength test as follows 
On t bar test a rule graduated to hundredths of an inch 
© e a core Shall be kept site the two marks and the distance the out- 
side edges of these two marks are apart at the instant of break- 
1 i ing shall be noted 
i hose, except that if Thi stance shall mputed into per cent of elongation, 
ele ‘ ‘ test (8 if t marks are twelve inches apart at the break, that piece 
. ting “ 4 OO p ' elongat . 
, s. These shall have the elongation read to 
Ss ll be started the near: whole per cent from the automatic record on the 
str } ta Ss 
= > DETERMINATION OF SET. 
TI ete nation of set shall be on the test piece as broken 
the tensile strength test not less than one nor more than one 
re and one-half minutes after breaking. Time shall be taken with 





I ill have the distance from the outside of 
° " sia the to the f 1est broken point measured carefully along the 
9 1 axis on one broken portion to the nearest one-hundredth inch, 


made as foll and in the same manner from the corresponding nearest broken 

point on the other portion. The sum of these two measure- 
appa the general d h conforms to the Schop- ments, minus two inches, is the actual set, and shall be computed 
per machine. «1 to percentage of the elongation at rupture to the nearest tenth 


Se * nieces shall by that they will tighten automatically RinG Test Preces shal] have the inner circumference care- 


exerting a ' nate to t upplied tensio fully measured around a solid disk of the same diameter as the 
a s the full w th of , regardless of anv variation in inside diameter of the original ring. The increase in length 
the thickness of the rubber (actual set) is read to the nearest half per cent, divided by the 
Rinc Test Pu I ill be placed over the revolving per cent elongation at rupture, and the result recorded to the 
rollers of the S pper machine nearest tenth per cent. 
Markinc Bar Test Piece. The bar test pieces shall be DEFECTS. 


in i using If the break occurs outside the gage marks on the bar test 
a ru r ink pad stamr tance between the outside edges piece during the tensile strength test, the specimen shall be con- 





l 
of these stan 1 lit accurate to one one-hundredth of sidered as defective for any determination, and another test 


made 
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The broken surfaces of both test bars and test rings shall be 
examined for flaws or defects, and if the results of the tests 
confirm the observation of flaws the test pieces shall be replaced 
by others. 

(To be continued.) 





CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
NSULATING COMPOSITION. A phenolic condensation prod- 
uct, initially fluid, transformable by heat without substantial 
change of volume into a homogeneous, impervious, and infusible 
{Leo H. Bakeland, Yonkers, New 
United 


solid of high insulating value. 
York, assignor to General Bakelite Co., New York City. 
States patent No. 1,213,144.] 

Process FoR RECOVERING RupBer Waste. The process of re- 
covering rubber waste containing fibrous material, which com- 
small particles, disintegrating 
with acid, neutralizing tlie 
excess), 


waste into 
treatment 
an alkaline earth (in 
components 


prises dividing 
the fibrous 
acid with a 
working the resultant 
homogeneous mass, and then adding a devulcanizing agent and 
{Richard F. Kinsley, East Cleveland, John 
D. Morton, Lakewood, and Charles R. Haynes, Cleveland, 
assignors to Mechanical Rubber Co., Cl Ohio. 
United States patent No. 1,215,941.] 

TirE FILLING A composition of the following 
ingredients: China wood oil, 72 per cent; chloride of sulphur, 


8 per cent; oxide of magnesium, 7 per cent; comminuted cork, 


the 
material by 
suitable base of 
solid and liquid into a 
a saponifiable oil. 
Cleveland, all in 


CoMPOSITION. 


13 per cent. [Clarence C. Turner, assignor to John A. 
Schmidtke—both of Portland, Oregon. United States patent 
No. 1,216,249.] 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
VuLcanizep Rupper ArTICLE. Vulcanized rubber having the 


structural characteristics of partially broken down _ rubber. 
[Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Quebec, 
assignee of Claude D. Mason, Naugatuck, Connecticut, Canadian 
No. 172,568.] 

BBER 


breaking down crude rubber to a sheet form 


patent 

VULCANIZED R Process. Method of making vulcanized 
rubber by partially 
with rugose structure and appearance and vulcanizing the sheet 
in such condition. [Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec, assignee of Claude D. Naugatuck, 
Connecticut. Canadian patent No. 172,569.] 

REcLAIMING Rupsper Waste. The process of reclaiming rub- 
ber waste containing lead and sulphur by adding a soluble re- 
active substance to the waste adapted to produce light-colored, 


Mason, 


water-insoluble compounds with the lead and sulphur. [Ca- 
nadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Quebec, 
assignee of Harold R. Murdock, Naugatuck, Connecticut. Ca- 


nadian patent No. 172,570.] 

VULCANIZING Process. A 
rubber free from lead sulphide and containing lead sulphate and 
zinc sulphide. [Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec, assignee of Harold R. Murdock, Naugatuck, 
Connecticut. Canadian patent No. 172,571.] 

RecLAIMING Rupper. In a process for the disintegration of 
fibrous cellular material the treatment of such material with a 
protein in the presence of heat. A reclaimed rubber compound 
containing decomposition products of albumin, carbohydrates and 


new composition of vulcanized 


cellulose. [Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, assignee of Harold R. Murdock, Naugatuck, 
Connecticut. Canadian patent No. 172,572.] 


RECLAIMING RupsBer. A process involving the disintegration 
of fibrous cellular material, by treatment with a carbohydrate 
sugar and starch, having a non-fibrous structure and capable of 
hydrolysis under the conditions of devulcanization, the result- 
ing products of which decompose the fibrous material. [Ca- 
nadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Quebec, 


assignee of Harold R. Murdock, Naugatuck, Connecticut. Ca- 
nadian patent No. 172,573.] 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


RuBBER CoMPosITION. For solid tires and mechanical goods a 


composition consisting of Congo rubber, 17; lithopone, 25; sul- 
phur, 2%; glycerin, %4; finely powdered silica, 2% parts. 
[A. Nixon, Manchester, England. British patent No. 16,883 
(1915).] 


FILLING FOR Tires. A composition consisting of preferably 
4% pounds of glue, 3 pounds of water, 12 pounds of glycerine, 
8 ounces of camphor dissolved in alcohol, and 8 ounces of 
formaldehyde, or its equivalent, is used for filling inner tubes 
of pneumatic tires. [J. Flint, G. Bolton, and W. A. McLaugh- 
House, Elizabeth street, Sydney, New South 
British patent No. 14,272 (1915).] 


lin, Camberra 
Wales, Australia. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
VISCOSIMETER. 
osimeters of the Ostwald type it is customary to immerse 
whole medium of high boiling point. 
lhe use of a fairly large quantity of l or trans- 
the temperature of observation, is 


apparatus in a 


some ol wax, 





parent at 
thereby necessitated 

simple instrument devised by Allan 
“Journal of the Society 
al Industry,” June 15, 1915, all difficulty 





Speed described in the 


$e, 
. —_ —— 
. . — 


| in reading the 


marks is avoided by placing them 
f which, therefore, 








n t be transparé and of which only a 
moderate quantity is required. 

cir Lat The instrument consists of a piece glass 

awit ia . en : 
ct | tubing drawn out to form a capillary and bent 

into V s e, as sl the figure. 
| Che liqui f wl viscosity is to be de- 
| i}! termined is placed in the vis osimeter, which is 
D 


clamped vertically in the bath so that the level 


| marks aa’, are just above the surface of the heat- 
\/ \f ing liquid. The bath is heated to the required 
I} temperature and after a few minutes the levels 
| |} aa’, are carefully adjusted. By means of a piece 


|i of rubber tubing the liquid is then slowly sucked 
|i up the left limb of the passes the 
level, b. It is then The 
time taken to fall from b to ¢ is recorded by a stop watch ,and 
the experiment repeated as a check. It is only the viscosity of 
the liquid in the capillary tube that counts. Because of the 
thinness of the tube wall the temperature of the liquid is the 
same as that of bath. It should be observed that the 
column of liquid bc, never reaches the capillary. The level, b’ 
is well above the point where the constriction in the right limb 
of the tube begins. The time of flow is taken from Bb to ¢ 
only, because on approaching a the motion becomes slow and 
irregular. The constant of the instrument can be obtained by 
calibrating it with pure phenol or sulphuric acid. 

The instrument may conveniently be strapped to a ther- 
mometer and suspended in the heating liquid, which is con- 
tained in a boiling tube. The cheapness of the apparatus ren- 
ders it possible to choose from a range of tubes one with a 
capillary of diameter best suited to the viscosity of the liquid 
which is to be investigated. The best results are obtained if 
the time of flow is about one to two minutes at the temperature 
of observation. 

The instrument is well adapted to measuring the viscosity of 
rubber solutions, oils, solvents and other liquids. Its extreme 
simplicity, and the increased accuracy due to choice of a suitable 
capillary, as well as its convenience in use recommends it to 
all who have measurements of viscosity to make. These in- 
struments are obtainable from Messrs. Townson & Mercer, 
Limited, Camomile street, London, E. C., England. 


tube until it 
allowed to 








descend. 





the 











anerat 
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rubber 


other 
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ADJUSTABLE HIGH-TEMPERATURE BURNER. 


1 
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SCLEROSCOPE AND BALL REBOUND. 
Contributed. 


HE accompanying chart shows the relative rebound of 
various qualities of rubber pump valves, solid tires, 


anite and other ordinary qualities 


The tests were made in connection with a study of pump 


Shore Scleroscope was used with a special rub- 


ber hammer, having a small flat steel striking face in place 


the usual diamond point used in tests on metals. 
The ball rebound was obtained from the same rubber 


ples from which balls were cut, of three-quarter-inch di- 


neter. These were dropped from a height of about 20 times 


an 
ter onto a smooth cast iron base supporting a 
S t h that used in tl S leroscope. 
rent rubbers used differed widely in specific gravity 
s I ese differences do not influence the 
rel und of the s lerosco] e and ball method 
ne drawn through the plotted readings passes 
gh 100, the rebound of a ball of pure unvul- 
Para rubber, whereas the scleroscope on this ma- 
$ s scope readings may be taken as representing 
. the height of rebound which could be obtained 
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l the same r r pped from a height 
15 or 20 times the meter of the ball. 
1 pl ngs correspond to the following de- 
Ss I es 
ers 1 to 6 inclusiv rather hard but of low 
tests were made at 65 to 73 degrees 
LIST OF SAMPLES CHARTED 
I 14. Solid tire 
i . 15 Slat 
I ve l¢ Solid tire. 
] ve. 17 Solid tire. 
P ve 18. Solid tire 
Pur ve 19. Slab No. 3. 
B e stopper 20. Solid tire. 
Pump valve 21. Para with 10 per cent sulphur, 
+e > valve, 22. Slab No. 1 
S t ball Invulcanized Para 


imp valve (hard). 
ulcanite. 
craser rubber. 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


AUTOMATIC STRENGTH AND ELASTICITY TESTER. tact with each other. This also serves the purpose of a perma- 


HIS instrument is constructed so that it generates its own nent air-gap in the magnetic circuit. The other member of the 
power by the use of a weighted carriage, the speed being con- clutch, keyed to the driven or rope-pulley side of the shaft 





trolled by an oil filled cylinder. Thus the material to be tested through a flexible coupling, consists of a circular steel armature 
is stretched in a uniform manner dur-_ secured to the hub by a flat circular spring plate. When the mag- 
; ing the testing period. It is used for 
‘ testing yarns, threads and both vul- 
= a) canized and unvulcanized rubber 
v, [his instrument is made for brea 
fj ing strengtl of from 5 to 3,00 
f grams or 1-5 of an ince to ¢ 
i] pounds 
os To improve the sensitive 
i ae 
1 1 t irts ¢ r ‘ 


; a 5 Na ga rCan S nat tend - 
e J : _ f os — ¢ » f | Ves y BY 
’ iy a tew ¢ ( Ss, an¢ eT Riva J “tay 























‘ 4 va 
iddit il g s added t 
er weight lever 
‘ . ¢ ¢ 
54 In this apparatus the ist s 
-_—s - 
f Cc ted with a Carriage I s 
the lower s screw. To { t 
+ ? r re ] 
o a s 3 irriage glides < 
‘ ers along the standard and a netizing coil is energized, this circular armature is drawn towards 
g é if i S$ carriage s I + r the clut the motion along the shaft 
its upper sit a lever and it is 2 mMpus sight dishing t g plate upol 
this position that the oil has to be NM it 1s mounted iis particular torm ot utch possesses 
ed into the cylinder, when setting ‘¢ advantage of instant disc tion im case of interruption of 
or ‘ } n - tener irrent na } ? + 1 wer rts 
up the ins ent The tests may 1 the magne 2 rent, 1 does not require a portion of a 
ade two Ss, Viz: I lution for its disengagement here is no tendency, more- 
either fixing a single lengt ‘ t r release or to | S the mechan- 
° . ¢ ‘ ‘ | ; wt +? ¢ ¢ + ! ° . rs | 
thread, or threads, between the upper Cal lorces exerted as comes up spe ind 1l¢ 
1 1 . } ag + I Il s 
and lower screws, or by placing the "Ng ; 
threads up i wheel placed on same pin as the upper nere 1s slack e switch mount in a frame on the 
‘ t I I 
screw and tightening the two ends with the lower clamp screw. ent o1 e ciu connect a rope d ove ad torsion 
In the latter case a double length is tested and according I iticall uses the clutch t lisengage in case 
the strength result has to be divided in two, since two lengths ay of the driving ropes of the main steam engine drive should 
: Rael fT atter.Flammer Cleatel —— . : 
are tested at one time reak. [The Cutler-H mer Clutch Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin.] 
n 1 cases is shown for the single span and . 
" limete r und fracti and a THE GRUNDY FLEXIBLE INSULATED COUPLING 
1 S ( nce an¢ ms ane aiso 
direct] Where it is difficult to get the shaft bearings in perfect aline 
I3-] j +41 1 . ment rw ‘ ] ¢ cir ] 
ials are made either in English or metric system “S"' : ’ = ' 
: — , > ee effective evi ‘ 
ired Suter, New York City.] ind effe ” 
e t r 5 sha 


A LARGE MAGNETIC CLUTCH INSTALLATION 


That all rubber mills should be provided with a positive, quick- 
acting clutch on the mill lines is without question. The danger 
of operatives being caught in the rolls is ever present, and in 
case of accident serious injury may be mitigated and the loss 
of life prevented by an efficient clutch installation. It is, more- 
over, an important power economy in that it gives gradual ac- 
celeration in starting the heavy mill rolls 

The illustration shows a 78-inch C. & H. magnetic clutch, with 


a capacity of 2,200 horse power at 100 revolutions per minute, 





that was recently installed in the plant of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. It is said to be the largest clutch of 
} 


eing of cast iron and the center disk 
side for transmitting 
this type in the rubber mill service. The clutch consists of a 
solid circular steel casting mounted on the mill end of the shaft, 
having embedded in its periphery a single cylindrical magnetizing 
coil, the terminals of which are brought out to an ordinary pair ing taper, 


ring towards the disk, 





flanges being machined with a correspond- 
has a tendency to draw the flanges close to 
of slip rings. Mounted concentrically with the coil and outer’ the disk, and to cause the leather lugs to receive and transmit 
periphery is an adjustable friction ring so that the metal faces the power at their strongest points 


1 


of the driving and driven member do not come directly in con- rhe close connection made possible by this type of coupling, 
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reduces to a minimum the leverage so objectionable in the or- Practically no power is required to drive them. In fact, 1 horse- 
dinary coupling. They are furnished in standard sizes, from % power runs the largest size. The capacity is very large as the 
to 500 horse power at 100 revolutions per minute. [Charles entire screening surface is in constant use and the meshes are 


Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.] 


MOTOR-DRIVEN VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 





Changes in speed are very necessary in a large number of 
mechanically performed rations in rubber goods manufacture, 
hence the demand for a progressive or variable speed changing 
driver In the i ré lern mills, calenders are 
n ] vith effective controllers 
of the elect le a wide spe variation. There 
ar r t le of the calender room 
Ww N may be met i Satistac ry 
r ng devi f the type 
This de t tially of a pair of cone pulleys, over 
wl! rut leather belt. Under the belt the surface 
of ea trot t lt vlindrical form by a ‘ 
P - ~ ¢ kept open by mechanical vibration thus allowing the fine material 
patent I t ha nsists Of a series of . “pe . ; 
tapering leat f t ndl belt, the strips being to pass through the scr : ; . ; 
om tnwe ‘ lee that of an ordinary saller It is practically dust-proof and fire-proof as practically no 
oe is used in the construction. [Sturtevant Mil! Co., Boston, 
1 c | et 2 


THE WOLF VACUUM STEAM DRYER. 


process of drying reclaimed rubber and the elimination 
I ry fillers and other materials used in 
1 ifacture is of well known importance to the trade. 
he Wolf vacuum steam dryers are constructed in units and a 


} ~yl ] 





1 of t ider type is shown herewith. The 
shells of the cylinders are covered with asbestos, while 
he inner shells are machined and contain spiral conveyors of 

rubber type provided with unifying paddles at each flight. 
Steam is piped to the chambers between the inner and outer 
























vy , pi 
I ong ger - : 

: shells and an efficient steam trap removes the condensation. 
as t 

\V sita on 

{ ‘ t | <a) 7 - oe 
‘ i = 
f sired | tial ~t = : 
i > & ef = 
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So - G 
THE NEWAYGO MECHANICAL SCREEN ' ? 

In t 1 oth nely d The material to be dried is delivered to the top cylinder in which 
pr t t rubber i np t is agitated continuously and conveyed in the same manner 
sol ind heels, the 1 screen plays an imy rtant part. through the succeeding chambers and finally discharged in a 
In some ca it ry to remove the fiber from the rubber niformly dried condition. All gears are provided with gear 
In others, a certair f the fabric is retained in the finished guards and the drive end is supported by outboard bearings. 
product, while in the hard rubber grinding, there is no [The Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pennsylvania.] 
fiber to contend w | e variable conditions and final prod- 


ucts are controlled by a m | screening process SPECIAL MACHINES. 
The material is first brol lown to about % t inch on a RUBBER AIDS IN UNHAIRING HIDES, 


cra ker at 1 th n pa sed through a 42-inch horizontal grinding lars removal of hair from hides is an important process in 
mill from w a it i red to a screen that takes out the fiber the tanning industry and one that at first thought would not 
and th 40 mesh mate |. The tailings are then passed through appear to be particularly difficult. Yet when a hide varies in 
a second mill and over a reen that removes the 40-mesh thickness from 3/16 to 9/16 of an inch the operation requires 
material and completes t reen operatior considerable skill. For that reason experienced workmen with 

The distribution of the feed over the entire width of the screen special knives were formerly thought indispensable in removing 
cloth is effected | t conveyor and an adjustable feed the hair without cutting the hides. 


board at the top of the machine. The various products are taken When unhairing machines were first used the difficulty of allow- 
away at the bottom of the screen. These machines are constructed ing for variations was apparent, the human element being 
wit! one, two and three screening surfaces and, therefore, can eliminated. Now it appears that rubber is called upon to replace 
deliver from one to four products from a single separator. the hand workman’s intelligence. Rubber rolls of soft vulcanized 
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stock, rubber cylinders with air-filled centers and endless, soft 
rubber bolsters are now in general use. 
In operation the hide is passed over the rubber cylinder or 











bolster against which it is held by a feed roller. The rubber 
bed yields to the surface inequalities, while the operating blades 
completely remove the hair from the hide. 


MAKING WEATHER-STRIPS. 
One of the many minor lines of manufacture in which rubber 
an important part, is that of the ordinary weather-strip 
for doors and sashes. Such strips generally utilize only low 
grade reclaimed stock in the form of rubber-coated thin fabric 
The rubber is combined with 


forms 


and light cloth insertion packing. 















































wood or metal strips in the form of an open tubular fold, with 
the edges held securely in the body of the strip. In making the 
double edge wood strip, the rubber sheeting is first cut accurately 
into strips in a slitting machine. The edges are glued and the 
strips are inserted in grooves in the wooden strips cut to receive 
the glued edges of the rubber. The most common form of 
weather-strip is that made by folding the rubber into strips of 
sheet brass, zinc or copper. This form is inconspicuous when 
applied and is the only kind adapted to many locations, such as 
around sashes of railway coaches for excluding dust and prevent- 
ing vibration. These weather-strips vary in width from % to 
% of an inch and are often made in continuous lengths of 100 
feet. 

The manufacture of weather-strips is accomplished in auto- 
matic machines with special dies and folding devices to form 
the flat metal ribbon around the rubber, with the edges folded 
in such a manner as to avoid cutting the rubber. After forming 
the strip the machine automatically punches holes at regular 
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intervals in the metal for tacking the weather-strip in place. 

The machine shown in the illustration takes the metal- 
lic strip from a stock roll and folds it over a strip of rubber 
or other flexible material. The feature of this machine is a die, 
through which the metal and rubber strips are simultaneously 
drawn, and which folds the metal over the rubber. A is the strip 
of metal formed in a roll and mounted on the frame of the 
machine. B is a coil of wire which passes through the die and 
forms the reinforcement for the completed strip. C is a roll of 
rubber of suitable width. These three parts are passed over 
suitable guides and into the forming die D, which folds the metal 
strip around the wire and clamps the rubber strip. As the metal- 
lic strip A is unwound from the stock roll it passes under a 
buffing wheel E, being forced up against this wheel by means 
of a pedal F. The strip then passes between rollers G and H and 
thence to the guide J] where it meets the wire and strip of rub- 
ber. As the metallic strip passes between rollers G and H, it is 
perforated at certain distances apart by means of punches 
located in the rim of the roller G. The three parts pass through 
the guide J and thence through the forming die. As the com- 
pleted strip emerges from the die, it passes over a varnishing 
which covers the metal parts of the strip 
with a protecting coat. After the first few inckes of completed 
strip is formed, the end is attached to a clamp K, which is hooked 
into a sprocket chain L driven in the direction indicated. As 
soon as a sufficient length of strip is pulled through the die by 
means of the sprocket chain, or when the end of the chain is 
reached, the strip is cut off near the die and the clamp is returned 
and again attached to the new end of the strip, after which power 
is applied to the chain to force additional stripping through the 
A section of the completed strip formed by this machine 


or lacquering device J, 


die. 
is shown at M. 


MACHINERY PATENTS. 
INTERNAL PRESSURE TIRE VULCANIZING MOLD 


NDER certain con 
internal pressure 

has resulted in permeation of the structure. This is obviated in the 
invention by 
maintaining the water 
that fills the casings un- 
pressure, 


ditions the use of steam, air or water as 


producing agents in curing tire casings 


present 


————__—_—_—_——_, 


der hydraulic 
while the expansion due 
to the heat of vulcaniza- 
tion is controlled in a 
special expansion cham- 
ber. 

The illustration shows 
press vul- 
which are 
the molds A 
the tires to 
Previous to 
the head, 
pressure is 
the indi- 
vidual molds and _ the 
compression chamber B, 
and the air in the tires is 
forced out through valves C. The compression chamber being 
closed, the air cannot escape and is hydraulically compressed in 


an ordinary 
canizer in 





stacked 
containing 
be cured. 
down 











bolting 
water under 


conducted to 











the chamber serving as a cushion that compensates for the expan- 
sion of the water in the tires. [Nelson W. McLeod, St. Louis, 
Missouri, assignor to American Motors Tire Co., Detroit, Michi- 
gan. United States patent No. 1,213,224.] 

In a previous invention granted to the same inventor and 
the same assignee, water is compressed in a cylinder provided 
with a piston and coiled adjustable spring that controls the ex- 








332 THE 
pans t water ring ilca ition. [Nelson W. Mc- 
pi 
Le St. I Mis t ussienor to American Motors Tire 
( é gal s patent No. 1,213,224.] 
IMPROVED HOSE WRAPPING MACHINE 
According g gar se 
pr eas ri 
at i i S te resuits 
I g tly o 
‘ Yo on A in on, wil 
mar ! ' | 
] a 
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os rs 
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ré \ ‘ ¢ ‘ 
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a +} er , g P } 
spring ¢ s adapt to 
st t t : r er ‘ ead rir x> t 
apply ter al st wn to the bead rings 
Before t g is rs are stitched around 


the bead 
erated 

Rubber C 

1,212,207.] 


rings 
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pair of disks carried by arms G, and 


7. [Richard Griffith, assignor to the Miller 


Akron, Ohio. 





United States patent No. 


SELF-CONTAINED INTERNAL PRESSURE TIRE CORE. 


ires when internal pressure is applied from a gen- 




















eral source the necessary pipes and couplings and the possibility 
f leakage are features more or less objectionable. In this in- 
vention the gas or vapor under 
—C ~ | pressure is confined within the 
"yy = \ core until liberated by the action 
- \ of af plug 
\ Ti is formed in three 
4 tA} hollow ns A, B and C. 
Sections A and B are similarly 
. ted and the description 
f former therefore will ap- 
7 to the latter The hollow 
¢ PD is provided with an 
gas ler ssure is forced; 
Che thermos alve, F, 
; lcanizing heat, liberating 
r ch expands the casing 
Zz 4 , Winchester, Massa- 
Q States R er Co., New Brunswick, 
States patent No. 1,211,918.] 
TIRE CORE WITH NON-METALLIC ANNULAR PADS, 
I ( in this is t rovide mechanical means 
x core A is provided 
rings « on-metal- 
I Ss ire ] 1 Oo! 
S the casing 
S ma pbetore cu 
g moved and casing 
1, annular parts of which 
gag 1 flanges, forcing them in 
é t This move- 
é g equally from each 
of the tread, in which « 
g Burgess Da ssignor to the Good- 
& R ( Bi \kron, Ohi United States 
112 457 
GRAY'S VULCANIZING PRESS 
; l ng molds, pressure is produced by the 
g r platen, either by itself or with dead weight 
e mechanism for raising and lowering being 
TO ——7_ incapable of producing any 
4 | downward thrust. In the 
re #—S . bu ? . ' 
i aa mI |} form shown, the upper 
PY << i | platen is moved by a motor 
i") _ == Sf 
it ee A Ree = % \. | A through screw-and-nut 
< <f + Pe D | gear B, B, the nuts which 
, had 4 ema - 1 . - 
2 | fit loosely in the steam 
. : heated platen C being pro- 
«i \ | vided with flanges D. The 
oreo motor stop-gear consists of 
projection E on the platen which trips the lever G. Instead 
nuts, chains or other flexible means may be employed for 
uising and lowering the plate [Christian H. Gray, India 
Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Silvertown, Essex, 
‘ngland. British patent No. 102,272.] 
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OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES 
1,213,223 Tire press vulcanizet N. W. McLeod, St. Louis, Mo., assignor 
t American Motors Tire Co,, Detroit, Mich. 


1,2 2 Pneumat mold. N. W. McLeod, St. Louis, Mo., assignor 
\me un Motors Tire (¢ Detroit, Micl 
1,2 ( " e core. R. M. Merriam, Akron, Ohio. 














1,2 I nd r f making s W. H. Dunkerley, Pater- 
N. J 
1,213 Tire br ng chir W. H. Dunkerley, Paterson, N. J. 
1,214,277 Apparatus for vulcanizing tire shoes H. Z. Cobb, Winchester, 
Mass., assignor to [| ted States Rubber ( New Bruns- 
wick, N. J 
Method and apparatus for cutting rubber blanks. J. R. Gam- 
meter, A n, O ssigt to The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York City 
14,888 I r i WwW , St. I » Mo 
4 g c.f sig The Miller 
| ( oO 
g I N las P K 
M W. M i, St. I 
| M lire ( ] , Mic 
I [. H. Clark, Hastings 
g I R er S ( 
4 g O. A, Heck , Akron, Oh 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
172 r D, R. I O 
172,8 Repair nizer \. B. I nver, ( 
THE UNITED KINGDCM 
2 tus r i¢ g i rubl W. J 
~ | ’ 
N \ k ( 7 
| W. 7. Me J 8 
S | Bos R S 
5 g s. W. J. Mellersh-J 
“i | bos R 
r Cur g Pat Ss N ial 
St. J str I F. A 
H 
— , es : P 
Ve S Dev | gic 
is. Sen. ae g Bog & ¢ 
2 Apparatus for the ke tubing 
H. Wade 11 H ( I B. B. Gold 
+} N y ( 
( r < s Ss 
HI <t ( 
s H \ 


PROCESS PATENTS. 
FRENCH PROCESS FOR RECLAIMING BOTH RUBBER AND FABRIC 


a for integrally removing rubber from the canvas of 
worn out pneumatic tires. This method permits the complet« 








—_—_—_—— — recovery of the rubber 
| ml 2 col 1 t! e ck +} 
a ‘ * W ¢ ire ed trom 
- 3 rubber, may then be used 
|} agall 

| , ’ 
| tain this result, the 
rubh« scrap is treated 
} | | with a dissolvent, for in- 


stance, xylol, subjected to 
powerful agitation while at 
the same time kept at a 
high temperature. 

This 
duced by violent ebullition 
100 to 


agitation is pro- 


Se] 
Ly | 
eulerers 








of the xylol in a vacuum at from 110 degrees, combined 


with circulation of the liquid obtained by an arrangement 


ordinary lye-washing machines. 
of the apparatus 


similar to that used in 


The drawing shows a sectional elevation 


which consists of a digester A in the bottom of which is arranged 


a steam coil B. This heating can also be effected by means of the 


steam jacketed casing. Inside the digester, covered with a mov- 
able lid C, is D, provided at the upper part 
and the center with caps E. In this basket is placed the material 


a removable basket 


from which the rubber is to be removed after first being washed. 
The upper part of the digester A communicates by means of a 
which returns to the digester 


A tube 


pipe F with a reflux condenser G, 
the liquid resulting from the condensation of the steam 
H connects the 

After th 


washing-machine with cold xylol 


condenser with an exhausting-pump 
cloth has been freed from rubber, it is placed in a 


This removes the particles of 





rubber still adhering to the cloth and also the resin and free 
sulphur 

The impure xylol resulting from this operation may be ad- 

untageously employed to swell the rubber in the preliminary 
tr tm t I ¢ Ss always, howe I 1iter t has been filtered 
to free it fri the par les of er After t cloth has beet 
rinsed in the washing machine, it ut into the basket D and 
nis 1S plac 1 into the digester 4 nta clear x) )] 

A vacuum is produced in t igester and heat to about 110 
aegrees 158 a] ed r lucing l t I iit \\ en the ypera- 
tion is judg to be concluded, the digester is « ied and a 
second operation begu 

All | q ids witl \ ch cloth c« i ng rubbe 1 liss 
been treated fter t lanner st explained 1 still serve t 

tect t lissoluti f rubber particles 

By the above method, the freeing of cloth fr he rubber is 
almost integral; but to obtain a perfect result, a fresh quantity of 
xylol is added in the digester and the temperature is brought to 
about 150 grees under pressure for a certain length of time. 
When the operation is concluded the cloth is replaced in the 


hing machine, is washed, rinsed and f 








washi inally dried in a current 
varm and inert gas. [H. Debauge. French patent No. 481,293 
(July 20, 1915).] 
A NOVEL TIRE FABRIC CONSTRUCTION 
, 
( r pres ( 1 s tire g strips cut on the 
s from tire fa s of standard Iths t the length of the 
trips is relatively short and limited to the width of the fabric 
[his invention provides 
1 strip that may e cut ge a type a a 
lengthwise r trans- | 
versel r wa veave 
a d \ i | 
; 
mi Ce S | 
2 a : | 
ve s¢ ce I | 
the is | 
stra long 
tu il edges ser- | 
rated a tl i S LJ = 
\ —EE — ——EEE - — 
ia a 
s that 5 ‘ 1 ¢i fe tially around 
’ é gainst e sides, the 
edges the fla wi t. When t strip is cut longi 
tt nall I e ot] n e used t truct an 
tire ising Robe M. Merrima Akron, O United 
States patent No. 1,213,929.] 


OTHER PROCESS PATENTS. 


5. Proce vulcanizing pl $ ( J. Randall, Naugatuck, 
Conn., assignor to Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
1,215,275. Woven rubber fabric. A. H. Henderson, assignor to The Hen- 
lerson Rubber ( both of B nore. Md 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


> av , 
t f y i é Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co., Limited, Montr Quebec, assignee of C. D, 


N 


Mas Naugat , Contr 
producing double texture fabrics. J. Meade, Stoughton, 


172,679. Method of 
Mass. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
ing rubber articles by dipping W. J. Mellersh- 
Tackson, 28 Southampton Build | (R 


12,944 (1915). Forn i 
Rubber 
Regenerating Co., New York City 


ngs Lor n 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


BATHING CAPS FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


caps are more bewitching than ever and at 


HE new bathing 


the same time more serviceable. A practical and attractive 





cap for every bathing purpose is a white tailored diving cap 
which is decorated various 
ways the st i g \ 
tor s ornament i 
bird in solid ] 
t s—a wi F 
pal L i k T 1 
pa g i icK 
painting e 
The 
in the 
for 
very g jue 
ly g r 
yet prese il i 
— 
lack 




















tailored lines, in black, red, blue and green, with a ribbon ane 

bow in harm g [The Fa ss Rubber Co., Ashland. 
Ohio.] —s 

THE ‘“NO-MAN’’ TOP FOR AUTOMOBILES. 

\ eng r top r ently pl ed on the 

marl rers ed materials, 

sink material us r car tops. This 

P top works on 

the principle 

| 4 of an ordinary 


roller window 
' 


shade and can 





be easily 
drawn up in 
place by the 
driver, without 





even stopping 
the car, or low- 
and con- 
\ cealed in the 
: specially 
designed com- 
mneau where it is protected by a 
the car a finished appearance. 


vided, working on the same prin- 


ered 





partment back of the t 
waterproof cover which gives 
Side curtains are also pr 


ciple, which may be pulled down and fastened at a moment’s 
The illustration shows the position of the “No-Man” 
[Automatic Auto Top 


notice. 
top when rolled up in the tonneau. 
Co., Chicago, Illinois.] 


BAREFOOT SANDAL WITH RUBBER SOLE. 

The practical sandal type of footwear has grown increasingly 
popular for adults as well as children, and the well-built and 
attractive model here 
shown is being introduced 
at an opportune time. It 
is of high-grade construc- 
tion ona specially designed 
last. The are of 
pure white canvas and the 


uppers 


soles of white rubber. This 





new sandal is supplied in 


misses’ and 


[Apsley Rubber Co., Hud- 


women’s, children’s sizes. 


son, Massachusetts. ] 


RAINCOAT FOR 1917. 
The 


new 


of this smart 

ladies’ -rain- 
coats a corps of 
experts designers and living 
models to assist in produc- 
ing superior creations in wa- 


maker 





model in 
maintains 


terproof clothing. The coat 
here shown is semi-close fit- 
ting, single-breasted, with 
nine buttons, arranged in 


groups of three. Its special 
features are a Prussian col- 
lar, yoke and side pleats 
front and back, fancy cuffs 
and pockets with 
flaps, lending an air of style 
and individuality to the gar- 
ment that makes it suitable 
for wearing over the dain- 
tiest gown, the full length 
cut giving complete protec- 
tion. [The B. F. Goodrich 
Co,, Akron, Ohio.] 


two side 











“STIK-TITE” BACK CURTAIN WINDOW. 
window a fabric strip made of automo- 
whatever fabric is used for the car top, is at- 
the transparent celluloid forming 


THE 
t “Stik-Tite” 
bile rubber, or 
I rubber gum to 
ow proper. 
is ap- 
plied to the back cur- 
tain of the car by the 
rubber gum and heid @ 
absolutely secure,§ 
without stitching or 
fasteners of any kind, 
the whole process 
being handled in the 
same manner as putting a cold patch on an inner tube. 

These windows are made in various shapes and sizes, to 
suit the different makes of cars. They weigh only three 
ounces, are neat in appearance, and it is claimed that they 
outwear several old-style windows and also protect and 





window 
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strengthen the curtain. [The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. ] 





“FLOSSY’’ DENTAL FLOSS HOLDER, 


The 
and this newly invented floss holder, made of hard rubber, ebonite 


use of dental floss is universally recommended by dentists 


or French ivory, is claimed greatly to facilitate the operation of 
cleaning the teeth 
no toothbrush can reach, and to act 


interstices between the 
where 


as an economizer in the quantity of floss 


used. The floss container is held within the 
circle and the thread attached to each arm of 


the “Flossy” by being passed around the 
patented non-slip floss holding means with 
which the arms are provided. 
ranged that the used portion of silk is severed and discarded. In 
operating this simple little instrument the fingers need not enter 
the mouth and 
Each out! 

perfumed, waxed silk dental floss contained in a sanitary rub- 


[The Makers of Flossy, 





A thread-cutting device is so ar- 


there are no metal parts to irritate the gums. 


t consists of one “Flossy” and a supply of medicated, 


pocket case Evanston, Chicago, 


beroid 
Illinois. ] 


VIBRATORY MASSAGE OUTFIT AND PHONOGRAPH MOTOR 


SPONGE RUBBER, 


WITH 


a deservedly popular form of treatment 


Vibratory massage is 


for men after shaving or shampooing and for women in con- 


nection with facial 


and scalp treat- 
ments, and a new 
machine has re- 


cently been devised 
for this purpose 
whereby a complete 
motor apparatus 
may be placed on 
the back of the 
operator’s hand. 
The convenience of 
this portable hand 
massage machine is 


readily apparent, 





since it weighs only 18 ounces 
and can easily be carried in the 
pocket, cord and all. It is held 
on the hand by two elastic 
straps, and a block of sponge 
rubber strap 
serves effectually to reduce the 
jar in the hand and arm of the 
operator. The 


wound to operate on any light- 


beneath each 


machine is 


ing circuit, alternating or di- 
rect, 100 to 120 volts, 
or less, 





60 cycle 


each 


and a speed-regulating rheostat is included with 
outfit 

At the end of the vertical motor shaft of the “Shelton” 
talking machine or phonograph motor, also shown, there is a 


soft rubber wheel which contacts with the edge of the table for 


electric 


driving the motor, in place of the usual hand-operated spring 
mechanism. [Shelton Electric Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana.] 





“B. B. STYLO” FOUNTAIN PEN. 

The stylographic pen here shown embodies a radical departure 
in stylographic construction and is claimed to be admirably 
adapted to the needs of the modern business public. The “B. B. 
Stylo” combines a stylographic point with a modern self-filling 
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fountain pen equipped with fountain pen feed. 


The old-style inner 
air tube and leaky ink joint are replaced by the most desirable 


features of the standard fountain pen, such as a capillary saw for 





x device in connection with the 


carrying ink, a medern self-filling 
rubber sac, and proper feed ventilation. [Bird-Bill Pen Co., New 


FISHING BROGUES AND SAND SHOES. 


stout rubber shoe and slipper, with buckle strap, shown 


accompanying illustration, appeal to the fisherman who 


that 


fish weather, 


knows wet weather is 


1 1 
and who seeks 


q > 1 ’ r 
a foot-covering suitable for 
and 


the moist marshy by- 


ways he must tread in pur- 
suit of his finny prey. They 
are stout and serviceable 





yet devoid of clumsiness, 


the studded soles pre- 


venting danger of slip- 


ping. These brogues are 
made entirely of rubber, 


or with leather half-soles 





; sire 

sses d children, also 
shown, is neatl ound, fastening with a strap and one button. 
The corrugated he ’ S sale thold [hese are sup- 
lie I blacl I \ 1\ ne \ t with leather insoles if 
esired The Nortl ritis Rubber ( Limited, Edinburgh, 


LIFE-PRESERVING OUTFIT 


The best diving suit material is utilized in the life preserving 
yutfit here illustrated. It is made in the form of a union suit, 
covering the feet a ands also and being provided with bands 
of rubber about the wrists, neck and 
ankles The suit is drawt through an 
opening tne reast tion ‘and ne 
shoulder portion is drawn er the head, 
which passes through the soft rubber 
neck portion, made water-tight a soft 


rubber The sleeve of soft rubber 
forming the opening into the suit is then 
and 


strap. 
drawn together by the wearer 
doubled, and a 
iIded 
water-tight 


suit are cork-filled pockets. 


strap is wrapped around 


sleeve, making it absolutely 


Around the 


the f 


body of the 


The shoes are weighted with five 
pounds of lead, 


tion in the 


to insure an upright posi- 
and 
The 
head mask, which is used in case of very 


and the head 
shoulders remain out of the water. 


water, 


rough weather to wearer 
being smothered, is provided with 
ordinary transparent goggles and is tied 


around the neck with a flexible string. 


t prevent the 
from 





The entire outfit can be put on in a 
minute’s time, and it is claimed that the 
perfectly warm and dry, and that even in 
suit will still prevent the wearer from sinking. 
Inc., Herndon, Virginia.] 


wearer will be kept 
case of puncture the 
[The Aud Co., 





ANTI-DRAFT SHIELD AND AUTO BUCKET 


} 11 | 1.3 1A an 20> 
The upper illustration shows a windshield cap made of ve 
ounce enameled rubber duck, designed especially for Ford cars, 
t t the space between the windshield and t top of the car 
through w lrafts, ral 
and snow ave access to the 
driver Phe Powers” Anti- 
raft shiel S shed witl 

strong S g s whi 





¢ 





tra wndle 15 incl ing r the SHOWING BUCKET 


The Powers Manutac- 


RAIN VISION TRUCK SHIELD 











This s tior rail ision shield specially design 
to 1 ‘ s i rs or trucks §s S 
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LIFE PRESERVER FOR ADULT AND CHILD 


The 
will be 
boy’s shoulder in the 


hand 


seen on the 


inventor's 


accompanying illustra- 


tion of a life preserver 
large enough to admit 


nd child. The 


an I 

boat-shaped frame is 
covered with water- 
proof material which is 


extended in the proper 
r the arms and 
preserver 
is further provided with 
window 
observa- 


tion, and air intake 





tubes. When closed, it 
locks e wearer 
floats on his back, rid- 
ng t vaves and com- 
ely ecte rhe Vate s 
| ins 2 M Ika 
THE HAMILTON MULTOMETER 
\ re uy evi that ( itel ind ites ifa mile- 
ig t « i } tire wn ser Te al a also ‘ f +1 é 1. S| are tires 1s one 
of the est accessorie a tne ft torist Ss atte yn. More- 
t se « lowout, or tire replacement, the reg- 
t g device ma : cted and the mileage par- 
lar tire recorde 
is a spec " s 1, and indicates trip or season 
mileage. It al cords gasolene mileage (for the season or trip) 
vit ’ al accura and i ites necessary me- 


funny 


trol is exce gly simple 
Tur ] 1 ted + ft 1 tration 
a g ated 11 e i Stration § 
t t ft r 1 show n ti * + r y act 
} é ea g esired snows (¢ e€ race € ng directly 





the point ma indication shows mile mile on the 
i Turn it to the point marked “total” and the total mileage 
for the season shows up instantly. Turn it to the point indi- 


desire reading and you get the 
Corporation, Lancaster, 
tr 


cating any tire on which you 


{The Hamilton 


Pennsylvania. ] 
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The Editor’s Book Table. 


EXPORT TRA 
xport Put 


DE DIRECTORY BY B. OLNEY HOUGH. JOHNSTON 
lishing Co., New York City. [540 pages, cloth, $5.] 


HIS important trade directory comes to us much enlarged 
over the previous number, containing as it does a gain of 


more than 50 per cent in many of its principal lists. Export 


merchants in New York are given to the number of 1,295 in place 
of less than 800 in the last edition and the San Francisco list shows 
2 The book gives lists of the prin 


a gain of more than 20 per cent. 
United States, export agents and 


cipal export merchants of the 


brokers, the leading bankers engaged in foreign exchange busi- 


ness, marine insurance companies, foreign freight forwarders, 


the steamship service to foreign ports, consuls of foreign coun- 
United 


promoting 


tries in the States and our consuls in foreign countries, 


associations for trade, and several classified 


export 
lists for quick reference as to goods manufactured or 
The book is compiled by B. Olney Hough, editor of 


the “American Exporter.” 


markets 


cultivated. 


THE PHILIPPINE 
E. Schneider 





THEIR PREPARA- 
. 1 of Forestry, Manila, 
274 pages, paper covers, $1.00.] 


COMMERCIAL WOCDS 
tion and Uses. by 


Islands. [S8vo, 


OF 
E. 


» neicer oure 





Philippine 


work is intended primarily to furnish woodworkers and 


This 


. } - +} tic starmat + - " } 1 f 1 
users with authentic intormation concerning the w ods ot our 


island possessions in the Far East. There is a concise account 


of the forests, with a description of each species of wood, its 


hhysical and mec erties, and the different purposes 


for which it can be utilized. Quite full and untechnical direc- 





tions are give r the identification of the trees, and of the 
wo when t into lumber. More than half the book is de- 
voted to detail tions of the 360 Philippine woods, 





notes on their mechanical properties and workability. Each is 


given its ttanical, and its local name or names, its uses, and 
approximate prices. It is a book of practical use to those in- 
terested in the building and wood-working trades. 


IAI 


see, nistry of 


IMPORTANCE OF FORESTRY IN 
f Agriculture and Commerce, 





orsy the 





cial 
that the chief handicap in China’s industrial advance is the 
lack of forests, and consequent scarcity of wood for building, 
manufacturing purposes and fuel. No other modern country 


has been so denuded of forests, through heavy rainfalls washing 





| | a 
away the soil, and he 


ts a condition similar to the Sahara 
| 





unless forests are planted. Millions of acres of public lands 
unsuited to agriculture but fully capable of supporting forest 
growth, lie idle and unproductive. To overcome this state of 
affairs, there was created last year the first Chinese National 





Forest Service body is inaugurating a comprehensive 


plan for reforestation in many sections of the count 
FATIGUE STUDY. BY FRANK I ND LILLIAN M. GILBRETH. 
S & W n ( , Ne Yor ( Ss Ry 159 pages, lus 
trate I e $1.50) 
The twentieth century manufacturer aims to find the best 


workers, and to secure from them their best work. To accomplish 


the 


Every work T, 


latter is the object of the study which is here described. 


whatever his task, can do better work, and labor 
longer time, if conditions are such that no 


1 1c¢ d 
unt of practical matter, the result of scien- 


effectively for a un- 


necessar This book is devoted to such study. 





ai iy ea 
It contains a large am 
tific investigation of two experts, with many definite suggestions 
and reports of plans which have been worked out in the investiga- 
tion for eliminating unnecessary fatigue. The book contains a 
large number of illustrations from photographs taken at the plant 


of the New England Butt ¢ where these studies have been put 


aattant « j he eal 
to practical use and the results 


have proven their value. Espe- 
false motion, where 


t has been placed upon the hand and then a 


cially interesting are some of the studies of 
a small electric lig! 


1 as recorded 





photograph made, tracing the motions of the han 

on the photographic plate These cyclegraphs and chrono- 
graphs are wortl f special study. Ma ther special inven- 
tions which ha ( ade by the authors and put to practical 
use are pictorially recorded, as well as some motion pictures 
aken eac é indredth of a minute r the pose of study- 
ing a m¢ 5 4 2 false moti Sa fatigue This book 
a resent lem of fatigue the stries in its 
s st n, a t tline its practical solut 

> 
MOTOR TRUCKS AMERICA OL. 5. HE B. F. GOODRICH 
( _A n, O 64 pages, paper cover 


The truck tire department of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 





Ohio, has issued Volume 5 of its excellent rk giving full de- 
tails and specifications of the motor trucks manutfact 
country. Each truck is pictured in an excellent 

ons as to model apacit 

e wheelbase, and the tires, as 

external and internal S 

ks are thus fully descri 
a finely illustrated article entitled “Lengthening the 
Motor Truck” and other information of value to every owner, 
user and repairer of such icles. At the end he book are 





d postcards which may be de- 





NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





HE DAVOL RUBBER CO., Providence, Rhode Island, is 

distributing a very neat little catalog and price-list of 

fountain syringes, water bottles and similar goods, handsomely 

printed, with the various lines pictured in the vivid colors of 

the goods themselves ‘ st s occupying t right-hand 

pages, the description d prices t Ages posit It is at 
once compact and comprehensive, and should bring business. 

* * 

The Thermoid Rubber ( Ne Jerse sends us a 
finely printed catalog of its auton products tires, 
inner tubes, brake linings of types, clut gs and 
disks, fan belts, bumpers, pedal pads, pump tubing, and various 
styles and qualities of hose, besides miscellaneous accessories 


for automobiles 





Half-tor lustrations are profusely scattered 


il 


through the book, giving excellent ideas of the goods listed. A 
bird’s-eye view of the plant decorates the title page 
* * * 
“Science Progress,” the well-known English quarterly, (John 
Murray, Albermarle street, London) has sent this office the July 
16, 1916, number, which contains an able and interesting “Histori- 


cal Sketch of the Chemistry of Rubber,” by S. C. Bradford, 
B.Sc., of the Science Museum, South Kensington, London. In 


i Professor Bradford has collected 
a host of facts, historical and chemical, including tl 


se regarding 


the successful production of synthetic rubber, reviewing suc- 
cinctly the experiments and researches from Hancock, in 


Matthews and 


the early 


40s, to Bayer during the present decade 


* * * 
The Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. sends out a 
ne li which the 
full catalog of pump governors, 
exhaust and relief valves, pressure regulating 
devices, steam traps and similar mechanisms for use in 


fine line of “bulletins” arranged to form, in 
self 


reducing valves, 


are 


binder furnished, a the 


indus- 
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finely printed, illus- 
nt half-tones, and the 
he list of large users 
leading rubber manu- 


iar to our readers 


-w York City, importer 
I rkers’ supplies, 


her trades, has issued 


hasing agents 
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SOUVENIRS 


S gv pur- 

a number 

K t i s if 
5 r le a 

tter This is in 


ng paper on 


i mat xX, Cigar 
94 F " 

iaer i the proper 
lat T n either 

ls arried by this 


of Thomas Moran’s 
The brilliant color- 
n make it an orna- 


yers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, 
heet contains engravings 





id miscellaneous ma- 








chinery in which this firm specializes. The calendar is small 
and neat and occupies the center of the sheet. At the top is 
a colored lithograph of a country scene, perhaps a Jack and 
Jill, the latter using a Myers pump most effectively. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, embellishes 
its new calendar with a ten-color print of a handsome ‘girl 
of the American type. The original, the work of Earl Christy, 
is owned by the Firestone company. The reproduction is a 
fine example of art printing 

Obalsky & Sweeney, Inc., crude rubber importer, New York 
City, has distributed to the trade a useful and ornamental sou- 
venir. It is a red leather desk pad of convenient shape for record- 
ing memoranda, the paper being supplied from a removable roll 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 


r ’ re al L } } “oro APs 
] HE inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 


theless they are of interest, not only in showing the needs 
f the trade, but because of the possibility that additional tnfor- 
mation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 


is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 








[274.] A correspondent wishes to obtain a small skiving 
cl € Tr S¢ making te s 
[275 M acturers of small | atory roller mills for 
W samples of 1 are sought 
27 Names and addresses cerns supplying rubber 
S¢ il have been req St 
{277.] An inquiry has been received for machinery used 
he manufacture of tires er tubes for automobiles, 
' 
‘ r y i 
278 terested in the machinery used 
in repai iz rubber heels and tennis balls. 
[279.] 1 regarding zinc substitutes. 
280.) An inquiry has been received for rubber res- 


[281 Names of makers of machinery to cut sheet rubber into 
s elastic textiles ¢ requested 

[282.] Names of manufacturers of rubber pencil tips are 
esir¢ 1. 

283.] Full rmation rega g tire lcanizing is requested. 

[284 An inquiry has been received for brass hot water bottle 
stoppers 

{285.] A machine for cutting rubber thread is sought 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS 

\ firm in Bolivia wishes to be put in touch with American 
manufacturers and exporters of cheap rubber hair ornaments. 
Exclusive agency for the sale of tires is desired by an engineer 
Switzerland. Report No. 23,656 
A firm in Bolivia wishes to receive catalogs and full infor- 
mation from American manufacturers and exporters of rubber 
ymbs. Report No. 23,659. 
Representation of American manufacturers and exporters of 
pneumatic tires is desired by an applicant in Spain. Report No. 
23,666. 

Agency is desired in Australia for the sale of elastic fittings 
for suspenders, etc. Report No. 23,682. 

A man in Switzerland desires to purchase erasers and to secure 
an agency for their sale. Report No. 23,684. 

A firm in British East Africa is in the market for canvas 


and leather shoes with composition and chrome soles. Report 
No. 23,699 

An applicant in Spain desires to purchase pneumatic tires 
and automobile supplies. Report No. 23,729. 

An Australian business man now in the United States wishes 
to purchase balata belting. Report No. 23,750. 
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The Obituary Record. 


ICHARD S. SATTERLEE, vice-president of the Habirshaw 
R Electric Cable Co., Inc., of New York City, died at his 
home in that city February 15, aged 56 years. 

New York City, 
Sarah Satterlee. He 
educated at St. 
School in 
New 
and at 
Military 


Ossining, 


1860, 


Captain Satterlee was born 1 June 6, 


Georg B. and was 
Paul’s 
Concord, 
Hampshire, 
Holbrook’s 
Academy, 

New York, after- 
wards studying at 
the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, 
New York 


where, however, he 


City, 


did not complete his 
course. He served in 
Regi- 
ment, New York 
National Guards, 
and for several years 


the Seventh 


was engaged in cattle 
raising on a ranch in 
Wyoming. After his 
return to New York 
entered 





SATTERLEE. 


;: 


City he 
the real estate busi- 
ness and was appointed Deputy Tax Commissioner by Mayor 
serving four years. 

Horn in a sailing vessel in 1898 and o1 


Strong, 

He went around the 
arriving in San Francisco, California, he heard of the declaration 
of war with Spain and immediately joined the First New York 
Typhoid fever broke 
out and the regiment got no Later he 
received a commission as First New 
York Infantry, and saw service with this regiment in Cuba. After 


Volunteers and started for the Philippines. 
further than Honolulu. 
Lieutenant in the Twelfth 


the Spanish war he became connected with the Habirshaw Wire 
I Hon. Herbert L. Satterlee, 


He was president of the company at the time it became 


Co., in which his brother, was in- 
terested. 
associated with the Electric Cable Co., and the name was changed 
to the able Co., Inc., Mr. Satterlee becoming 


he retained up to the time of his death. 


Habirshaw Electric ( 
vice-president, a position 


At the time when it seemed probable that this country would 


have war with Mexico, Mr. Satterlee offered his services to the 
State, although he was past military age, and his offer being 


accepted, he was appointed Captain of Ordnance and attached to 


the Division Staff. 

On the 10th of last month, in company with Major L. Reagan, 
Division Adjutant, Captain Satterlee began a tour of inspection 
The 


weather caused a sudden illness, which 


of the aqueduct at points where guards had been stationed. 


long exposure to severe 
resulted in his death. 
Satterlee is survived by his widow, his mother, a 


Captain 
sister and a brother. 


A WELL-KNOWN RUBBER RECLAIMER, 


Samuel Wright, prominently connected with the crude and 
reclaimed rubber business, died of pneumonia January 18 at his 
home in Yonkers, New York. 


He was born in Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, June 22, 1875, 


and after graduation from the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, became assistant secretary of the J. 


1911, the Lee Tire 


Elwood Lee Co., 


Conshohocken, and in when & Rubber Co. 





was formed, was appointed secretary, resigning about a year ago 
to become associated with the Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 
He was also treasurer and general manager of the Acushnet 
Process Co., Inc., of New York City, a corporation formed to 


handle ishnet Process Co., 
of New 

Mr. Wright was a thirty second degree Mason, 
yal Legion, the Rubber Association of Amer- 
ica, and the Merion Cricket Club of Philadelphia 


the New York City business of the Act 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 
a Shriner, and 


a member of the L 


HEAD OF THE GERMAN RUBBER MANUFACTURERS. 

yuis Hoff, chairman .of the Central- 
‘abriken 
Manufacturers’ 1904, and general director of 
the United Rubber Works. 


prominently associated with the Kolonial-Wirtschaftlichen Kom- 


The death is announced of Le 


Verein Deutscher Kautsckuk-Waren F (German Rubber 


Association) since 


Harburg-Vienna India He was also 


mittee. 


LONG PROMINENT IN CRUDE RUBBER TRADE. 


Herman Reimers, well known in the crude rubber trade, died 


at his home, “The Elms,” Spaniards’ Road, Hampstead Heath, 
London, England, February 11, in his sixtieth year. 

Mr. Reimers was 

born in Bremen 


’ 
. 

Germany, and when 
a young 
to this 


1876 and 


man came 
country in 
Was con- 


nected with the 


crude rubber house 
of Charles Loewen- 
thal & Co 


coming a 


, later be- 

member 
of the firm. He 
represented the 
Boston, 
Massachusetts, for 
and 
partner- 


ship expired by limi- 


company in 
several years 
when the 
tation, December 31, 
1891, a new partner- 
ship of Reimers & 
Meyer was formed, 





afterwards becoming 
Reimers & Co. In 
Poel & Arnold. Mr 
during which time 


H. REIMERs. 


1902 this’ firm was succeeded Reimers 
| business for about 


Honnef, 


remained out ot six years, 


he made his home at Germany, but traveled extensively 


in Europe, and then he became a partner in the parent house of 

Heilburt, Symons & Co., London, England, where he remained 

until the time of his death. He was at one time chairman of 
f the Anglo-Frencl 


the board 1 Mercantile and Finance Cor- 
poration, Limited, a £1,000,000 corporation for financing, buying 
in several rub- 


and selling rubber plantations, and was director 
ber plantation co in the Far East. 

Mr. Reimers was of strong personality, a man of exuberant 
spirits and It is said that he had several 
times been mistaken for Sandow, the wrestler, both on account 
He visited the 


tremendous vitality. 


of his physical build and facial resemblance. 
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JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 


“y- ract Rupper Co., EMERSON ET AL. Vv. CASTOR ET AL, 
In the matter of the bankruptcy of the Cataract Rubber Co., 





which maintains and operates a plant for the manufacture of 
r er tires at Wooster, Ohio, Robert S. Emerson, as trustee in 
‘ y receiver of the bankrupt and another, instituted 

edings for the recovery of property against which Charles 

\. Castor and others asserted liens and priorities, and appealed 
‘a decree 1 olding the liens The decree was reversed and 











remanded, wit rections for moditication. [The Federal Re- 
ter, \ 236, page 31.] 
SLAMA Tire Pr ror Co. v. Ritcure et AL. The action by 
mpany against J. A. Ritchie and another, partners as Ritchie 
& H is for breach of contract. The plaintiff’s appeal from 
se judgment was affirmed. [The Pacific Reporter, Vol. 
] ge 25 
THerMow Rvupper Co. vy. Brictson. In an action of the Ther- 
R ( ny against O. A. Brictson, trading under the 
e Bricts nufacturing Co., the plaintiff appealed 
rruling tl demurrer to the defendant’s 
lair I eal was perf cted July 7, 1916. No briefs 
the Supreme Court of South Dakota, nor had 
l ed, exte1 g the time for such filing. The 
ae « iD ] ed, ar 1 the order al pealed 
The Northern Reporter, Vol. 159, page 872.] 
S s Ru ( v. BERNARD SILverRsTEIN. The action 
g t r the pay ent ol! goods 
$s sons V the court pronounced am- 
¢ . grammatical errors. The motion for 
s [T Ne York Supplement, Vol. 161, 














S S t petus as a es of the recent 
) S ( é ion in New Yorl City ind 
~ s S ¢ rs I tne lar The matter was 
( the th a il meeting of the 

( n the te ot es at Wasl gto 

is { I .: & cial I ittec having re I 
oress il action t thorize the change through 
W hile t s agree that the pian s ild 
g the s é onths, they are not prepared 
ts t r tne le yeal, and the matter 
e referred t e membership through a mail 
4 rs < r er as ell as other ¢ ds 
live the nifest rical, economic and so- 
ges the daylight saving plan, as demonstrated 
st s n Ge iy, Austria, France, Italy, Portugal, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, where clocks were 
é rward. Progressive men among them be- 
project offers a measure of relief particularly desir- 
le gt present feverish activity in most factories of 
é I No argument is needed to the effect that a cool 
rking hour, instead of a hot one in the afternoon, 
f ith increased daylight during the hours of greatest 
gue, will increase opportunities for beneficial recreation 
nsequent greater personal efficiency, will reduce indus- 
lents, lessen the tuberculosis tendency and reduce 
ye strain The advantages of having the transportation 
5 our ir before nightfall are apparent, and the total 
ect savings ft fi tificial light would be tremendous. 
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Interesting Letters from Our Readers. 


RUBBER RECLAIMING BECOMING A GREAT 


INDUSTRY. 
THE Epiror oF THE INDIA RusBer Wor: 
a practical rubber technolo- 


nhanced value of reclaimed 


crude rubber, and the extended use 


scarcity of 


of reclaimed rubber in compounding has 





nt upon the reclaiming industry. An extensive 


} 








business is being done in‘ sorting and trimming all grades of scrap 
rubber, and specialization is becoming a custom among reclaimers 
lwo reclaimers, for instance, are making special stocks for tire 
treading and shoe soling. Their aim is to supply to the small 
manufacturer, who is without an expert rubber technologist or 
laboratory facilities, a compounded stock that will supply his 
needs 

Phe dema eood grades of soling stock was never so great 
becaus¢ e rice 1 often tl poor quality f the 
leatne s t s rpos¢ Lhe rub cr mo le being d rable 
" vat . idly superseding the leather sole on the 
score ‘ al efficiency Phe non-skid,” noiseless char- 
icterist f the rubber sole also appeal to the ilking public 
Aside t eral q ilities ¢ ! erated there is inother one 
hose rta s under d because its value is not well 
k v1 This ts yenefici vsiological action that the rubber 
eel sole exert on the nervous system through its non- 

ss ettect ra) the Spit al ri y] 1mn. ) the use or seve ral 
ew ¢ inding ingredients mad ivailable ) the strides of 
! acture, the ordinary rubber soling compound 

< € to a certain degree 

| eclaiming factories, the Phoenix in Akron and a1 
ther in ¢ Q | begin operations early this year. Many of 
the larg er manufacturing firms are now reclaiming their 
( s ( ‘ ral others are preparing to do so Phe var 
is tt ted t iluabl reciaimin agent Several new re- 
claimi g tents | been issued and secret processes ar¢ being 
exploit 

Nothing I el in reclaiming methods has become common 





knowledge, however. The big idea is circumvention. In reclaim 
7 tant steps are defabricizing, plasticizing and 
utilizing 1 well-known methods \ close examination of the 
109 United States patents 1 almost as many foreign ones 
covering “processes for restoring old rubber” indicate that it 
would be difficult matter to work out an original idea on the 
s ect [i there are still a few open i ks in the chair 
\ st rt S¢ itents shows that very little has been done 
in saving the by-products of reclaimi Just why valuable by- 
roducts s d be dissipated can be explained only by the fact 
that in the st the profits of the industry have been so large that 
here has been no incentive toward conservatiot1 In the future 
it is doubtful reclaiming will iy such high dividends, and 
economy in buying, manufacturing and selling will characterize 
the methods of successful reclaimers Attention will then be 
given to t roducts that heretofore have been thrown away. 
CG. Be me 
Cleve I Un January 30, 1917 


GROWING RAW MATERIALS IN THE AMERICAS. 
To THE TH! 
=AR SIR—It does the heart of a practical rubber technolo- 


EDITOR OF NDIA RuspBer Wor .p: 





gist good to note that leading rubber manufacturers are at 
last manifesting active interest in the proposition to provide 
within our own borders the raw materials essential to the rubber 


we have heard muc 


situatio! 


today emphasizes t 


never before. In our own line, substantial 


made in Imperial Valley, California, toward 


taple cotton necessary for tire fabrics. 
indu 


that 
| 


must De 


that we can, if need be, maintain 
But f 


rubbe - 


imports America in the future 


own 
followe d 


Heretofore commerce 


make rubber culture a requirement. The An 
as well as the conditions, and though hand 
labor of the Orient, American methods, aide 
chiner will be successful 


that pioneer in rubber cu 


1 offer special instruction in tropic: 


h about preparedness, and 


he reasons for it as 


progress has been 


prov idit 


It has been demonstrated 


stry without cotton 


prepared to produce 
ig. In the case of 


yw. Our land-grant 
1 agriculture and 
ericas have the soil 


apped by the cheap 


1 by American ma- 


from the ma corners of the earth the various kinds of rubber- 
bea lants 1 rew 1 studied them on his Mexican 
h da, had in his collection the H 1. Specimens of this 
tré lanted and grow er poor conditions had made, a few 
vears 70, as good nm appearance as mal of the M ila an repre- 
sentatives 1 in their early life Had these trees been given the 
ber t < cul ition and time, what might have been the result? 
Harvey's work, while left shed, was not lost. Who will take 
up the thread 

Anot vatter not entirely d ( 
4] ch remote. of the production of cr 
perat Zone T mil veed dea son 
g 1917 a small-scale experiment 
ec mic value of the 4 bias in the p 
a: 1 (from seed i the tried cnt in ti 





TI] < 1 experime ted sit the +r + ‘ tl 9 range 

has t 1 waterproofing cloth with Osage “orangeade” and I have 
set ors results I Arizona the ocotillo (Fouquicria 
sp Jens) is being extracted:for the wax, which is said to be a 
good substitute for chewing-gum. This plant under suitable treat- 
ment should yield another product valuable as a compounding 
ingredient 


rubber concern has acquired land ir 





Arizona, and will grow its own supply of « 
necti this i the cor sa 
Lloyd system of uavule ral 
radenia flor would prob Live 





and has now become a troublesome weed thri 
g fibe r ( 


va) produces a 


mduces a stro! 


the Pecos district of western 
“res re 


acres are overgrown with the Spanish bayor 


an excellent fiber in its leaf and a valuable e 


Altogether 


worthy of investi 


still several lines of ¢ 


there are 





and experiment at 





gressive, forehanded rubber manufacturers. 


Akron, Ohio, February 15, 1917. 





“Rubber Machinery,” Mr. Pearson’s newe 
valuable information for rubl [ 


Price, $6 


er 


mani? 
Tl ] 





mailing. 


good 


Texas 


tton there. In con- 
re ideal to test the 
bit-weed or pingue 


ughout the C 
Jur mor 
_ 


thousands of 





iet. This plant has 


lucoside in its root 
} hy! 


onsiderable promise 


the hands 


PROGRESSIVE 


st book 


with 


turers, is now ready for 
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Housing the Connecticut Mills Employes 


By John Barnard, Architect. 





NYBODY w n a typical cotton mill town with when for some adequate reason the amount is more than a de- 
sight! n-like tenements will be pleas- serving employe can afford to pay, the mill will assume part of 
antly surpris t to Danielson, Connecticut. the annual rental up to $25 

Opposite the growing plat the Connecticut Mills Co., weaver Many operatives wish to own their own homes, and to en- 
of tire fabrics, in a roll t of land 150 acres in extent and courage this tendency toward permanence and better citizenship, 
containing a picturesqu tt is springing up a model N. D. Prince, vice-president of the Windham County National 
village of comfortabl tract ottages for the operatives. Bank, rose to the occasion and arranged not only to have 
Winding streets ar g la out, landscape features deter- his bank lend any reasonable sum to the construction company, 
‘ lete, extensive lawns, t to assist individual financing as well. Thus the bank takes 
shade trees, 1 gardens will mplete the a 70 per cent first mortgage provided the operative can furnish 
picture and ll t ! f country living with such the other 30 per cent himself. When a deserving person cannot 
¢ ghts g do this, yet desires to buy a home, the mill advances it on a 
Phe sing 1 eratives second mortgage, deducting the amount proportionately from 
ecaust g A ten t enant’s pay envelope until the second mortgage is disposed 
ments suff But R. J ild- of, and continuing thereafter to 
well, of N York ty, t t , make such equitable deductions 
different] as circumstances permit for the 

der wa payment of the first mortgage. 
it al Ss Several four-family houses 
as wi i were put up at the outset as re- 


ceiving stations for new help as 
recruited, but later operations 





a5 a4 
falling I have been principally in single 
lieved that . houses with a few of the two- 
tive 1 family semi-detached type, most 
hi togethe of them intended for sale to oper- 
s t g f atives. Each single house is 
n =» Ga fe we , about 25 feet square with four 
the result of hi riment has . if, rooms of ample size on each floor, 
proved that th I nd \ PLEAs wo-Famity House For THE CONNECTICUT a good porch, attic and cellar. 
appreciate tter tior will Mitts Ci A bathroom with open plumbing, 
not intentionally abuse them, ar hot and cold water in the kitchen 
! ] r ahe lard living, and and bathroom, and electric lights throughout are the principal 
that greater efi ! erma of employment are the features, however. Floors and wood trim are of Georgian pine 
results with inside walls of rough plaster oil-painted in warm tints, 
Mill officials ar tizer lanielson financed the project by which is more sanitary than wall paper and more easily repaired. 
organizing the Dar sor nstruction and subscribing a William H. Cox, the architect, has provided several floor 
working capital of $40,000 The houses are erected by local plans, to which various exteriors can be applied. Only four or 
Iders, rente y t t for a peri f three years at 10 _ five similar houses will be erected, and these are to be so scat- 
per cent of their t 1 then sub-let to employes and the tered over the entire development and so varied by the use of 
rent ( t $4 é from the pay « pe of shingles, clapboards, siding or stucco for the exterior walls, as 
tenant rdinar t rental is easily within the reach of to avoid any appearance of duplication. Thus far all have been 
cotton mill operative ire now receiving the highest wages of wood in the Colonial spirit, but several of the English cottage 
in the history of tl ndustry Moreover, there are often sev- t are soon to be erected. The cost is about $1,900 each, or 
er I | stances wever, 33,00 r the two-family houses 






































PicruRESQUE Types or Stncte Houses at Danrerson, Connecticut; A GAmMBREL-Roor LEAN-To AND A Cape Cop FARMHOUSE. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade. 


THE FISK RUBBER CO, CONFERENCE, 

FOUR-DAY conference of district and branch man- 

A agers of The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massa- 

chusetts, held during the past month, was not only the 

first gathering of all the executive heads of this company, but 

also in the nature of a dedication of the enlarged model in- 

dustrial plant which houses the manufacturing and adminis- 
trative departments. 

Vice-President E. H. Broadwell the delegates 
at the factory, and during the session addresses were made 
by the following department heads: F. H. Ayers, sales man- 
ager; J. D. Anderson, factory manager; E. M. Bogardus, 
comptroller; George L. Sullivan, advertising manager; Charles 
H. Gage, of the sales department; Leon H. Southmayd, in 
charge of the bicycle tires and tire sundries. department; 
George B. Hendrick, publicity manager; W. B. Keiser, credit 
R. B. McGaw, assistant treasurer; W. 


welcomed 


manager ; H. Bogardus, 


per cent on common stock was declared payable March 31 to 
stockholders of record March 15. 


NEW YORK RUBBER CO. 

At a stockholders’ meeting of the New York Rubber Co., New 
York City, held on January 30, the following trustees were 
elected for the ensuing year: John Acken, Rufus A. Brown, 
William H. L. Lee, E. S. Woodward, Henry Montgomery, H. F. 
Hering and George Langdon. At a meeting of the trustees on 
John Acken, 
president and treasurer; Henry Montgomery, vice-president and 


the same date, officers were reélected as follows: 
secretary; H. F. Hering, second vice-president. 
H. MUEHLSTEIN & CO.’S NEW PLANT. 
The general offices of H. Muehlstein & Co., scrap rubber mer- 
chants, have been removed from Washington and Hubert streets 





H. MvueEHLSTEIN & Co.’s PLANT, New York CITY 


manager of the branch auditing department; C. I. Bradley, 
William J. Lambe, De- 


Maus, export manager. 


manager of the service department; 
troit district manager, and John B. 

Meetings were held at the plant, but the visitors’ headquar- 
ters were at the Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where a banquet concluded the conference 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. MEETING. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co., Inc., 
ary 19, the following directors and officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Herbert DuPuy, chairman; H. Wilfred DuPuy, 
president-treasurer; Chas. M. DuPuy, vice-president; Seneca G. 
Lewis, general manager; Geo. W. Shiveley, secretary; Chas. 
G. Morrill, assistant treasurer. 
The five first named and G. A. McLaughlin compose the di- 
rectorate. 
A quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on preferred and 1% 


held at Jeannette, Pennsylvania, Monday, Febru- 





Thirty-third street and 
urge and finely equipped 


to Third avenue, at One Hundred and 


the Harlem River, where they have a 
establishment devoted exclusively to scrap rubber and rubber 


waste. The plant consists of three connecting buildings, each 


five stories and basement, with an aggregate floor space of 100,000 


square feet, in addition to considerable yard space, and the 


property affords exceptional rail and water shipping facilities. 

Included in the special equipment provided for operating the 
I jul} I I 

Minnich and 


elevators, 10 steel 


motor trucks. 


are three large 
Hurlburt 


plant presses 


several 7-ton 


BOSTON BANK ESTABLISHES ARGENTINE BRANCH. 
The First National Bank of Boston will shortly open a branch 
Tribe, a 
banker of experience who has resided in Argentina for over 20 
This extension of the bank’s activities will be appreciated 
by merchants and interested in trade with this 
prosperous South American republic. 


at Buenos Aires, under the managership of Noel F. 


years. 
manufacturers 
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TRADE NOTES 

TT} Newport Chen 1 Works, Inc., New York City, now 
occupies new t 120 Broadway e 1605-1006 

At the al ( ago Ri r Cl ng Co 
Ra \ as Cas | I 1 $1 5,000 
t S700 ul t Ss electé Wal- 
ter ( i \ I James Murphy, 
E. L. Hayne Mar r, Edward L. Baker. The board 
the: 2 cers Walter C 
Palmer, pr t " Mur i resident; George G 
Rn < 1 i | T er 
tré 

G t & l Canada, has de 
nated $5 end ] General Hospital 
its 4 rhe l Warrer 
Te ] " \ 1 20, 191: 

I | iry & M : 5 removal of 

Cleveland, Ohio, office on March 1 to 810 Union National 
Ba I £ 

The ¢ ( Niag | s, New York, recently pur- 
chased 1.000 e M att Rubber Manu- 
facturing | ey New Jersey, and the Bi-Lateral Fire 
Hose ( f Chicag 

The recently orga India r ¢ located at Mogadore, 
Ol has purchased 13 a f land near the railroad. The 
com{ y is capitalized for $125,0% und pr ses to spend $100,000 
in the erection é t rhe principal stock- 


R. M. Pillmore and J. K. Williams 


I \ ! ted Wire ( I Br lyn, New York, has 
] S75 000 ¢ SO0.000, ir d 
t ts lant 
al a A iv a al rchase 
‘ g t licat Ss 
The S ( le ( Perth At y, New 
ext t $1 r fa 
rhe I é ( New Castle, Pennsylvania, a year- 
] a g goods 1 s descriptions 
re ‘ Ge I \ t er J Burns, vic 
pre ij H lose G Ste sec 
retary 
7 \ x 3 r H Illinois, has 
of f re of mechanical 
fu rg 
T} s A. M lice commiss r of New 
Ha ( ed w the Seamless Rub- 
ber ( 4 ed resident and general 
manag t N er ( Pottstown, O 
The | era M g ( ( lahy, Wis« sin 
has recently é $200,000 tion to its power plant 
The K I er ( Kok ] i, capitalized for 
$200,000, is reported sold to a holding company for $1,200,000. 
The Oldtown Rubber | X u, Ol has been purchased by 
Robert Ku f ( \ radical change of policy 
is planned under the new gement. 
The Mineralized Rubber with headquarters at Newark, 
New Jersey, is reported to be in the hands of a receiver. The 


manufacture of a rubber com- 
One of the petitioning 


business of the company was the 


position cap for automobile radiators 

creditors is Harold C. Dodge y 

dent of the company, whose for $7,000, money advanced. 
The stockholders of tl 


e Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, at a special meeting held 
recently, unanimously approved an increase in the capital stock 
from $60,000,000 to $75,000,000. The additional stock will be com- 
mon and will consist of 300 shares of a par value of $50. 


of East Orange, New Jersey, presi- 


claim is 
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RUBBER FIRMS PLEDGE GOVERNMENT SUPPORT. 


R' BBER plays an 
and in tir 


important part in the national defense, 


1¢ connection with the present program of accel- 


rated preparedness it is a sincere pleasure to record the 
promptness with which leading American rubber manufac- 
turers joing ther industrial and commercial establishments 


Government 
Samuel P. 
manu- 
United 


government in 


ipport to the Federal 


arise. On February 3, 
ition, 


the 


factories, organiz¢ 


uurces and distributing facilities of 


ver Co. at the disposal of the case 


i 


this, the greatest rubber manufac- 


ring firm in the world, are tremendous, its large plantations 
in Su being an important national asset. 

Other great rubber firms to offer their factories include The 
I | Good h Co \kron, Ohio Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio; United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos., 
Irenton, New Jersey. More names will doubtless have been 
idded to the list before this reaches our readers 


WESTINGHOUSE BUILDS NEW PLANT 
| Westinghouse Electric 
Philadelphia, 

with a frontage of 


the 


The site for the new plant of 
Essington, near Penn- 
approxi- 
additional transporta- 


Delaware River, 


ilities being afforded 


and Philadelp! & Reading 


This new center 


by tracks from the Pennsylvania 


railri ads. 





will be dey -d to the pr duction of large 


the first dings being for power ma- 


and reduction 





condensers 


chinery, principally steam turbines, 


ld lonr nt s11 


gears. The initial developm« will cost in the neighborhood 
of $5,000,000 or $6,000,000, occupying about one-fifth of the 
irea of the entire plot, the buildings consisting of two large 
machine shops, an erecting shop for heavy machinery, forge 


shop, pattern and pattern storage shop and power house. 


employes to be engaged at the new plant will number 











several thousand, and undoubtedly will in the future equal 
the number employed at the East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
the company, representing over 20,000 people. 
MAKING RUBBERS ON BROADWAY 
The likes to know how commonly used articles are 
made, and recent instances indicate that there is no better window 
lvertising than a manufacturing demonstration such as that 


conducted by the United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, 


New York City. During the week of January 22 one of the 
handsomely decorated display windows was fitted up like the 
room of a well-equipped rubber footwear factory and 





ur operatives from the Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co. 
nanufactured women’s croquets and storm slippers, also United 
States patent pressure process rubber boots in black, red and 
hite. Large crowds showed great interest in the diaphragm 
machine employed to press the parts of women’s rubbers into 
ract cally ne piece 


NEW METHOD OF SOLING BOOTS 
The American Consul at Leeds, England, reports a patented 
method of i boot soles from scrap leather. It is 
claimed that the soles are non-suction, non-slipping, and water 
that they can be produced at much lower cost than the 
Owners of plants for heelbuilding, it is 


manufacturing 
proof; 
ordinary leather sole. 
believed, will find themselves in a position to adopt the new 
process conveniently. 

It is also claimed that the novelty of the patent may be en- 
hanced by an ingenious arrangement of strips of rubber attached 
to a thin layer of canvas, the rubber strips fitting into the inter- 


stices of the leather sections. This is said to give a pleasing 


resiliency to the step of the wearer. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. CONSOLIDATES SUBSIDIARIES. 

At a special meeting of the stockholders of the United States 
Rubber Co., held at New Brunswick, New Jersey, on February 
14, it was voted unanimously to authorize the carrying out of the 
plans proposed. The vote was the largest ever held at a stock- 
holders’ meeting. Proxies of 83 per cent of every class of 
stock outstanding were represented. 

One proposal was to acquire the real estate, plants and equip- 
ment of the companies of which this company pwns, or shall 
own, substantially all of the common capital stock. The effect 
of this vote is that the following plants will become part of the 
parent company: Revere Rubber Co., Rubber Regenerating Co., 
the Naugatuck Chemical Co., the Eureka Fire Hose Manufac- 
turing Co., American Rubber Co., the Joseph Banigan Rubber 
Co., Boston Rubber Shoe Co., L. Candee & Co., Goodyear’s 
India Rubber Glove Manufacturing Co., The Goodyear’s Me- 
tallic Rubber Shoe Co., Hastings Wool Boot Co., National In- 
dia Rubber Co., Shoe Hardware Co. and Woonsocket Rubber 
Co 

\ similar action by the General Rubber Co. stockholders added 
the following: Morgan and Wright, Hartford Rubber Works Co., 
G. & J. Tire Co., Mechanical Rubber Co., Mechanical Fabric Co., 
New York Belting & Packing Co., Stoughton Rubber Co., Peer- 
less Rubber Manufacturing Co., Fabric Fire Hose Manufactur- 
ing Co., Midgeley Manufacturing Co., Sawyer Belting Co. and 
India Rubber Co. 

It was also unanimously voted to confirm the directors’ plan 
for a bond issue, all of which is included in the comprehensive 
ized by the Secretary of State of Connecticut, where this asso- 


THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., AUTHORIZED. 


The change of name of The Rubber Club of America, Inc., to 
The Rubber Association of America, Inc., has now been author- 
ized by the Secretary of State of, Connecticut where this asso- 
ciation is incorporated. 

Members of the Association have been notified that shipments 
of rubber goods may now be made direct to the Portuguese 
islands of the Atlantic, namely the Azores, Cape Verde and 
Madeira islands. In this connection the British Consul General 
at New York statgs that the British War Trade Department 
feels considerable apprehension lest the ports of Portugal may 
come to be used for landing goods destined for Spain or else- 
where. Members are urged to send no rubber goods to any 
Portuguese ports not intended exclusively for consumption in 
that country. 

Secretary Vorhis has sent the members a circular stating 
that the embargo conditions are not relaxed in any way, with 
the above exception, and that manufacturers 
again notify their export managers of the terms of their bonds 
and guarantees so that all engaged in the export trade will be 
fully informed regarding the situation, and cannot plead ignor 
ance, in the event of violations. 


advises rubber 


RUBBER COMPANY DIVIDENDS. 


The New York Rubber Co. paid a regular dividend of 8 pe 
cent and an extra dividend of 2 per cent on February | 

The Hood Rubber Co. paid a regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent on preferred stock on February 1 to stockholders of 
record January 27. 

The board of directors of The B. F. Goodrich Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of 3% per cent on preferred stock, payable 1% 
per cent on April 2 to stockholders of record March 23, and 1% 
per cent on July 2 to stockholders of record June 22; also a 
quarterly dividend of 1 per cent on common stock, payable May 
15 to stockholders of record May 4. 


EDW. A. BARRIER. 


ORN and brought up in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Edw. A. 
3arrier received his education in the Cambridge schools 

and was graduated from Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1905. The rubber industry having appealed to him, he was 
employed for a time by the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in a num- 
ber of different de- 
with the 
idea of learning the 
business. He 


partments 


soon 
went into teaching, 
however, first as as- 
sistant instructor in 
analytical chemistry 
at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Tech- 
nology and later as 
instructor in analyti- 
cal and metallurgi- 
cal chemistry in the 


University of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
In 1907 Mr. Bar- 


rier became connect- 
ed with the Inspec- 
tion Department of 





E. A. Barrier. 


the Associated Fac- 
tory Mutual Fire Insurance Cos. as chemical engineer, 
and established and organized a chemical laboratory for the 
examination and testing of rubber and other products. This was 


one of the first laboratories established in the country which 
seriously took up the chemical examination of rubber from the 
consumers’ standpoint. As the Rubber Products 
Committee, the Sub-Committee on Cold Water Hose and a mem- 
ber of the Pump Valve Committee of the American Society for 


chairman of 


Testing Materials, Mr. Barrier has played a considerable part 


in the development of specifications for rubber products, having 
conducted investigations along these lines, some of the results 
of which have been published in various periodicals. 
RUBBER COMPANY SHARE QUOTATIONS. 
The following market quotations of shares of rubber manu- 
facturing companies on February 24 are furnished by John B 





surn- 
ham & Co., 115 Broadway, New York City, and 41 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois: 





CINCINNATI RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. MEETING. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of The Cincinnati 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio., on February 13, the 
following directors were elected: S. D. Baldwin, F. A. Geier, Jas 
A. Green, S. E. Hilles, Geo. McG. Morris, Casper H. Rowe, 
Stanley M. Rowe, F. D. the 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year 


Scherl; and on reorganization of 
board, 
$. DB D. Scherl, vice-president and treas- 
urer; S. M. Rowe, secretary. The company has had a prosperous 
year and the outlook for business the present year is favorable. 


saldwin, president; F 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 

ver 20 years a salesman of the Bos- 
New York, and vicinity, has taken 

Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 

same territory. 


Fred H 
ton Belting Co., in 
the agency for the New 
City, New Jersey, 


Ferguson, for 
Buffalo 


covering the 


J. A. Kurvy, formerly with Taylor, Armitage & Co., New York 
Forney & Co., 350 Broadway, New 
osnaburgs and special 


City, is now associated with 
York City, 
fabrics used by the rubber trade 

ishley, manager of the Xylos Rubber Co., Limited, 
reclaimed rubber, re- 


dealer in sheetings, drills, 
' 


Edwin Curt 


England, manufacturer 


Manchester, of 
American rubber trade. 


cently called on the 
Pe Ee 


Racine 


tty oT ted ith 


, 
recently ected with the sales department 


sales 


Rainler, 
Rubber Ci has beer manager of 
for the Vulcanized Products | 

E. B. Merriam, assistant engineer of the 
switchboard department of General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, New York, has resigned that position to assume the manage- 
ment of the industrial service department recently organized to 
provision of opportunities 
Schenectady plant of the 
a broad and sympathetic 


app yinted 


Muskegon, Michigan. 


tie 


veral years 


for S¢ 


the 


supervise education, employment, and 


‘ ‘ 
yes al 


for advancement of empl the 
company. He brings to his new position 
understanding of the requirements of the situation. 

F. Richard Carroll is the new district manager for The B. F. 
‘isco, California, succeeding C. E. 
of the Los Angeles, Cali- 
years, and on the eve of his 
a surprise dinner by the 





Goodrich Co., at San 
Cook. Mr. Carroll has been 
fornia, the past 
departure from that city, 


manager 


branch for six 


Was given 


Goodrich organization in the South, at which a handsome gold 
watch and chain were presented to him. 


Hodgman, president of the 
and Mrs. Hodgman celebrated the twenty- 
age by entertaining a large num- 
dance in the ball room of the 


City, February 23 


George B Hodgman Rubber Co., 


Tuckahoe, New York, 
fifth their 
ber of their friends at a dinner and 


Ritz Carlton Hotel, New York 


marr 


anniversary of 





FROM THE FAR EAST. 
Dr. J. G. C. Vriens, of Medan, Deli, east coast of Sumatra, 
for the last three years technical adviser of the “Association 


des Planteurs de Caoutchouc de la Belgique,” and for the ten 


previous years director of the experimental station for tea and 
tobacco cultivation in Sumatra, was in New York last month, 
on an enforced supplementary visit. He left Medan some months 
ago to visit his native city, Rotterdam, visiting Japan, 
Hawaii and many p s of interest in the United States 
en route, and embarke the “Ryndam” for Rotterdam, which 
steamer, when nearly in sight of Europe, was ordered by wire- 


about and return to New York. Doctor Vriens 


the rubber plantation industry in 


less to put 
predicts a great future for 


r in direc hinmer 
rect snipm 


Sumatra, with a steady increase in d its from there 


to this country 


J. C. MATLACK RETIRES FROM AJAX CO 
J. C. Matlack, secretary and general manager of the Ajax 
Rubber Co., Inc., New York City, tendered his resignation at 
the annual meeting of the company, February 13. It is his in- 
tention to take a long rest at his home at Great Neck, Long Island. 
Starting in busine th the Simmons Hardware Co., in St 


Louis, Missouri, he rose to the management of the bicycle and 
accessory department of that house and then went to A. Fether- 
stone Co., of Chicago, Illinois, as eastern sales manager. When 
the American Bicycle Co organized he became purchasing 
agent for the more than 60 factories. In 1901 he was made west- 
ern sales manager, which position he resigned in 1902 to become 
president of the International Automobile & Vehicle Tire Co., 
Milltown, New Jersey. In 1907, when this company was suc- 


was 
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ceeded by the Michelin Tire Co., he was made vice-president and 
general manager. Jn 1911 he left the Michelin company to con- 
nect himself with the newly organized Ajax Rubber Co., as sec- 
retary and general manager, and the success of that company 
under his able management is too well known to need further 
mention. 

Mr. Matlack is too active and vigorous to retire and it is quite 
unlikely that he will content himself to remain out of business 
for any great length of time. He is succeeded in the Ajax com- 
pany by Fred E. Dayton, who acts as general sales manager. 


RICHARD A. LEIGH. 


ICHARD A. LEIGH, general manager of the Dry Climate 
Tire Manufacturing Co., Arvada, Colorado, began his busi- 
ness Career as an ap- 
prentice with the 
Revere Rubber Co., 
Chelsea, Massachus- 
etts, in 1888, under 
the direction of his 
father, who was then 
factory superintend- 
ent. Later he be- 
came associated with 
the Boston Car 
Spring Co., Boston, 
Massachusetts, and 
from there went to 
the Reading Rubber 
Tire Co., which later 
merged into the 
Consolidated Rubber 
Works, taking over 
the plant of the 
Chelsea Fabric Co., 
Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts. The firm was 
afterwards absorbed 
1 Rubber Co. and the glant and machinery 
transferred to the National Rubber Co., Bristol, Rhode Island, 
with which Mr. Leigh was connected for five years. He then 
became tire expert for the Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, from which position he went to take up his present work. 
The Dry Manufacturing Co. is to be congratulated 
1 having as general manager a man of such long and varied 
the manufacture and selling of rubber 








R. A. Letcn. 
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BATAVIA RUBBER CO. ABSORBS SIMPLEX RUBBER CO. 
At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Batavia Rubber 
held at the main offices of the company at Batavia, New 
York, February 23, the capital stock of the company was in- 
ed from $500,000 to $675,000 to provide for the purchase of 
the plant and other assets of the Simplex Rubber Co. of America, 
ng, New York. The Batavia company manufactures 
umatic automobile tires and the Simplex company solid rubber 






truck tires. 

The merger of the two companies has also been authorized by 
Simplex stockholders and the plant and organization will 
probably be moved to Batavia as soon as arrangements can be 
completed, and will occupy a site recently purchased by the 
Batavia company, adjoining its present factory. The consolidated 
company will be known as the Batavia Rubber Co. and will 
manufacture pneumatic automobile tires, solid rubber truck tires 
and a line of mechanical goods. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS. 

Amazon Rubber Co., The, February 6 (Ohio), $500,000. L. J. 
Schott, Louis F. Smith, C. Bettler, J. Henry Adams, and Frank 
B. Burch. Principal office, Akron, Ohio. For the purpose of 
taking over the entire assets of The Amazon Tire & Rubber 
Company and operating the present plant on a much larger 
scale. 

American Garter Co., February 9 (Delaware), $125,000. Sid- 
C. Wallace, L. L. Cowan and R. Montgomery—all of 
manufacture and deal in garters, hose 


ney 
Chicago, Illinois. To 
supporters, etc. 

Rubber Machinery Co., February 9 (Delaware), 
$100,000, Herbert E. Latter, and Norman P. Coffin, Wilmington, 
Delaware, and Clement M. Egner, Elkton, Maryland. To 
manufacture all kinds of machinery and appliances adaptable 
to the milling, mixing and compounding of rubber and rubber 


Bulley 


cements. 

Central Vulcanizing Works Inc., February 17 (New York), 
$10,000. Jacob Brown and Tillie Brown, Albany, New York, 
and B. F. Barford, Valatie, New York. Tire repair and sales 
business. 

Clouse Tire & Repair Co., The, December 11 (Ohio), 
$25,000. J. E. Phillips, 6513 Euclid avenue; A. W. Gillespie, 
1779 East Sixty-fifth street; M. Clouse, 2114 East Eighty- 

Principal office, 6513- 
To take over the Clouse 


third street—all in Cleveland, Ohio. 
6515 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Tire Repair School Co. 

Double Fabric Tire Co., January 10 (Indiana), $900,000. 
W. H. Willennar, A. L. Murray, Simon J, Straus and Isaac 
D. Straus. Principal office, Auburn, Indiana. To manufac- 
ture and sell tires, tubes, and tire accessories. 

Endurance Tire & Rubber Corporation of New York, Janu- 
ary 27 (New York), $1,000,000. Harry G. Smith, Benjamin F. 
Norris, and Frank B. York—all of 271 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Finebergs’ Auto Tire & Accessory Co., January 29 (New 
Jersey), $100,000. Isaac Fineberg, Herman Fineberg, Samuel 
Fineberg—all of Trenton, New Jersey. Principal office, 10-12 
East Hanover street, Trenton, New Jersey. To deal in tires, 
etc. 

Grayson, S. J., Inc., February 16 (New York), $2,000. S. J. 
Grayson, Hohokus, New Jersey; Charles Netter and Robert 
Netter, 220 Broadway, New York City. Tires and rubber 
goods, 

September 26, 1916 (Indiana), $10,000. 
Fife, and E. H. Fife—all of Indian- 
To 


Hoosier Tire Co., 
Eugene M. Fife, W. R. 
apolis, Indiana. Principal office, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
deal in tires. 

Jones Rubber Heel Co., Inc., February 5 (New York), 
$25,000. A. H. Serrell, Woolworth Building; James J. Jones, 
13 Park Row, and Edward O. Towne, 214 West Ninety- 
second street—all in New York City. 

Kirkham, I. C., Sales Co., Inc., January 24 (New York), 
$12,000. Isaac C. Kirkham, 1365 Bedford avenue; E. A. 
Carleton, 959 Bedford avenue, and M. L. Kirkham, 1246 
Pacific avenue—all in Brooklyn, New York, To deal in 
auto tires, etc. 

Kokomo Rubber Tire Co., Inc., January 27 (New York), 
$5,000. William Adelson and Edward J. Carter, 15 Broad 
street, and Thomas H. Keogh, 52 Broadway—both in New 
York City. To manufacture tires, etc. 

Lambert Tire Co., January 3 (Washington), $5,000. H. S. 
Chapman, M. F. Landrith, L. W. Lemon. 

Laravie, O. J., & Co., Inc., January 29 (New York), $2,000. 
Oscar J. Laravie and Emogene S. Simons, Albany, and 
Clarence T. Dolson, Watervliet—both in New York. To 
deal in auto tires, accessories, etc. Principal office, Albany, 
New York. 


Liberty Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., January 29 (New York), 
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$10,000. Joseph Prince, 119 East One-hundred and First 
street; Robert C. Schlesinger, 638 West One-hundred and 
Sixtieth street, and Leon Kronfeld, 400 Riverside Drive—all 
in New York City. 

Marathon Tire Sales Co., January 10 
R. P. Oblinger (president), H. E. 
M. M. Fancher (vice-president), and J. D. Meek (secretary )— 
all of Indianapolis, Indiana. Principal office, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. To manufacture and sell tires and rubber goods 

Morrow Insulating Co., Inc., February 1 (New York), $25,000. 
John J. Morrow and Clara Morrow, 674 Acadamy street, New 
York City, and H. M. Lewis, 2055 Washington avenue, Bronx, 
New York. To manufacture insulating material, etc. 

National Tire Protector Co., February 8 (Delaware), $50,000. 
J. Daniel Melchior, Max F. Henkelman and F. J. Helnegel, all 
of Scranton, Pennsylvania. To and deal in all 
articles for the protection of automobile and motor vehicle tires. 

Nuremburg Manufacturing Co., Inc., January 26 (New York), 
$600. Robert B. Gunshor, Paul Hoffman and David Dricker— 
all of 55 Liberty street, New York City. To manufacture artifi- 
cial trees, toys, etc., of rubber, paper composition and other ma- 


Indiana), $25,000. 


Rasmussen (treasurer), 


manufacture 


terials. 

Oakland Tire Co., Inc., February 13 (New York), $50,000. 
Sydney Bernheim, 35 Nassau street, New York City; Catherine 
A. Weldon, 591 Seventh street, and Harry H. Jacobson, 555 
Grand street—both of Brooklyn, N. Y. To manufacture all 
kinds of tires, etc. 

Resilia Co., The, January 17 (Massachusetts), $200,000. Frank 
D. Wilde, 225 Hunnewell terrace, Newton; Oliver E. Chapman, 
Sharon, and Marion E, Zink, 526 Washington avenue, Revere— 
all in Massachusetts. Principal office, Boston, Massachusetts. 
To manufacture and deal in certain patented articles to be used 
in connection with other articles or goods to furnish resiliency 
and elasticity. 

Rochester Tire Works, Inc., January 24 (New York), $5,000. 
G. C. Kingdon, Grace Horth and F. A. Scholls—all of Rochester, 
New York. Principal office, Rochester, New York. To deal in 
auto tires, etc. 

Steiner, O. A., Tire Co., January 3 (Oklahoma), $10,000. J. C. 
Treat (president), &. W. Steiner (vice-president), O. A. Steiner 
(secretary-treasurer), and E. L. Russell—All of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Principal office, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Automobile tires and acces- 
sories. 

Sterling Tire Corporation, February 1 (Delaware), $2,500,000. 
Joseph A. Miller, 227 Fairview avenue, Rutherford; Otto Basten, 


East Rutherford, and Bartlett Greene, Passaic—all in New 
Jersey. Principal office, 486 du Pont Building, Wilmington, Del- 
aware. To manufacture and deal in rubber tires for vehicles 


of all kinds. 

Vulcum Tire Filler Co., August 17, 1916 (Indiana), $10,000. 
Franklin A. Colver, Joseph J. Greenen and Oliver J. Boulden. 
Principal office, Indianapolis, Indiana. To manufacture tire 
fillers and mechanical devices for the filling of tires. 

Woodworth Manufacturing Corporation, January 3 (New 
York), $125,000. Charles B. Woodworth and Desmond Wood- 
worth, Niagara Falls; Elmer H. Paterson, Howard G. E. Smith, 
Buffalo, and Robert H. Mahaney, Lockport—all in New York. 
Principal office, Whirlpool street, Niagara Falls, New York. To 
manufacture and deal in automobile accessories of all kinds and 
description. 





PROMOTING RUSSIAN TRADE. 

Exporters of rubber goods desirous to increase their business 
with Russia, the largest and most favorable of our distant foreign 
markets, and one that is daily growing with a rising civilization 
and quickening development, can obtain valuable information in 
pamphlet form, also specific advice and assistance, upon applica- 
tion to the American-Russian Chamber of Commerce, New York 
City, the mission of which is to promote American-Russian trade 
relationships. 
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AJAX AND RACINE RUBBER COMPANIES. 
At the annual meeting of the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., New 
York City, held February 13, the following officers were elected: 
Horace De Lisser, chairman of board, New York City; Wil- 
liam G. Grieb, president, Scarsdale, New York; L. P. Destribats, 
vice-president, Trenton, New Jersey (in charge of Trenton 
plant) H. L. McClaren, vice-president, Racine, Wisconsin; 
Louis T. Vance, vice-president, Racine, Wisconsin (in charge 
of Racine plant). Harold W. Stimpson, treasurer, New York 
City; William J erg: secretary, Brooklyn, New York. 
These, togeth omprise the directorate 
Herbert H ~sl New York City; Robert A. Patteson, Tarry- 
town, New York; L. B. Patterson, Chicago, Illinois; Joseph 
Weissenbach, Chicago, Illinois; Hugh K. Prichitt, New York 
City; Fred E. Dayton, New York City; H. C. Severance, Racine, 
Wisconsin; Stuart Webster, Racine, Wisconsin. 


with the following, 


The combined statement of the Ajax Rubber Co. and the 
Racine Rubber Co. for the period ending December 31, 1916, 
shows sales to the amount of $10,335,177.70. The balance sheet 


may be summarized as rar era 


Gross edits $12,684,46 6 
Total debits 9,856,447.25 
Gross pr f tra g $ 828,016.01 
al ex P $59.704.80 
Net Z $ 1,268,311.21 
Asset ° , sheeveoues $ 8,629,061.21 
Liabilities, including pital stock, accounts pay 
able, reserves and stoc! f Racine Rubber ( 
in process of redemptior ooee-+$ 8,473,885.42 
Surplus and undivided profits 155,175.79 


$8,629,061.21 
The Ajax company took over the Racine company last De- 
cember, hence this combined statement 
At the annual meeting of stockholders of the Racine Rubber 
Co. held Racine, wae nsin, January 30, 1917, the following 


directors were clecte yr the ensuing year: W. G. Grieb, H. L. 
McClaren, L. T. Vance, Stuart Webster, H. C. Severance, Horace 
DeLisser, Louis P. Destribats. The directors then elected the 
following officers: H. L. McClaren, president and general man- 
ager; L. T. Vance, vice-president and general factory man- 
ager; Stuart Webster, treasurer; H. C. Severance, secretary and 


general sales manager 


MOIOR AND ACCESSORY MANUFACTURERS COMMITTEES 


At a meeting of the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers, held 


early in February, it was decided to admit to membership makers 
of airplane motors, parts and accessories \ decision was 
reached to considerably expand the credit department. Among 
the subjects discussed were the Administration’s $248,006,000 


Revenue Bill and the pending Morrison Buiii regarding regis 
tration of designs. 


President C. W. Stiger of the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has just announced the various committees 
to serve for the ensuing year. As has been the stom of The 


1 


M. & A. M. for years past, President Stiger will also act as 
chairman of the Executive Committee. With him are: C. E 
Thompson, E. H. Broadwell, James H. Foster, W. O. Ruther- 
ford, Christian Girl and Alfred P. Sloan, Jr 

First Vice-President C. E. Thompson has been appointed chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, which is composed of the 
same men who constitute the Executive Committee 

The Show and Allotment Committee: Christian Girl, chair- 
Thompson, E. H. Broadwell, J. H. Foster and 


William C. Rands. 


man; C. E 


M. & A. M., who 


has for several years so successfully conducted the annual ban- 


William M. Sweet, former manager of The 


quet of The Motor and Accessory Manufacturers, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Banquet Committee. The other mem- 
bers are: E. H. Broadwell, T. J. Wetzel, James H. Foster and 
Christian Girl. 

Membership Committee: W. Beach, E. H. Broadwell and 
T. J. Wetzel. Auditing Committee: C. W. Stiger, president; 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., secretary, and L. M. Wainwright, treasurer. 
Aeronautic Committee: President Stiger, Vice-President Thomp- 
son and William M. Sweet. 





THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. REPORT. 

The net sales of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York 
City, for the year 1916 were $10,883,182.76. This company did 
no war business during the year. It was this greatly increased 
demand for its products that caused the directors to determine 
to build the new and much larger factory at Cumberland, 
Maryland, previously announced in these pages. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND PROFIT AND LOSS 











Geese PeOGt ...ccccccceccoes eer Peet serceeereeseseseeeces $3,464,458.77 
Less Oper ating expenses, including selling, administrative 
Se ET GEES 6c acer édeeenineicces viv stsvecctvenee 1,404,388.26 
i i PE, 6 ctenddnthnde ta ebddd as tind bleed ewes $2,060,070.51 
Other income, net: Cash discounts, interest ‘and miscellaneous. 57,243.33 
See CD GE Ge Is had eta ees ce beh iv idesécincnwessss $2,117,313.84 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS, 
a i MD OR 6 on sn dn on db ee uedenledonneene $ 983,511.76 
Notes receivable e $2,732.19 
Accounts receivable .........see+.; $1, 959, 816. 57 
Less reserve for doubtful debts and discounts. 109,231.51 
— 1,850,585.06 
Inventories, at cost...........- abwasnbietebiateeusunes nes 2,218,141.70 
Charges deferred to ‘oper rations. . 22,373.81 
NE OE 8 0 8 i ot cancun deeend aiid ates wo $ 5,127,344.52 


Sinking fund for debenture bonds Cash and debenture 
bonds purchased eeene ; ; shank . 

Plant accounts, good will and patent rights, less reserve for 
depreciation eee ; ; 


147,851.00 
7,887,356.95 











$13,162,552.47 
[ABILITIES 
Accounts payable ...... : SE rae $ 187,910.80 
Reserved for pay roll, taxes, etc joebbéuscbesbose 98,327.98 
Dividends and interest payable 
Dividends 
1% per cent on first preferred stock issued, 
due Jaau sary 3, 1917 ; . -$53,899.50 
Interest of 4 per cent on income "debenture 
nds outstanding, due Aj 1, 1917 10,800.00 
—— - -- 64,699.50 
Current liabilities ee eee 350,938.28 
50-year sinking fu ind 4 per ce nt income lebenture bonds.... 270,000.00 
(Cash and debenture bonds purchased, per contra, $147, 
851.00) 
Capital stock 
6 per cent first preterred $3,593,300.00 
mmon 4,907,200.00 
— -  8,500,500.00 
Sinking fund for redemption of stock and bonds: 
¢ per cent preferred st ck $ 75,164 
4 per cent income debenture bonds 158,651.00 
5 — = 233,815.00 
Reserve for bonus distribution. ..............+-. ‘ cae 111,731.38 
Cumberland cou s factory site expense 38,827.81 





Surplus and worl per annexed statement 


$13,162,552.47 





NEW LOS ANGELES BRANCH FOR FIRESTONE. 

lhe Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, recently 
established a tire distributing building at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, said to be the finest and largest branch service building 
in that section. It is a three-story, reinforced concrete and 
stucco structure, decorated with ornamental tile and of Oriental 
style of architecture. An elaborate celebration marked the open- 
ing of the new branch, in which 500 Firestone dealers from 
Southern California, Arizona and Nevada, and municipal officials 
and prominent citizens took part. The Firestone officials who 
spoke were R. J. Firestone, vice-president; S. G. Carkhuff, sec- 
retary; E. W. BeSaw, western district manager, and A. T. 
Smith, branch manager 
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FISK. RUBBER COMPANY INSTALLS WRAPPING MACHINES. 

In October, 1915, the Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mas- 
sachusetts, installed a machine for wrapping tires with burlap 
or paper, prior to shipment. This was the first machine of its 
kind ever built. 

After having operated this machine successfully for more than 
a year, requirements demanded a second machine, which was duly 
installed. 

This type of machine, which has a capacity of fifty bundles an 
hour, is not only being used in this country, but in Europe as 
well, where its efficiency is recognized on account of the scarcity 
of labor. 


TRADE NOTES. 

[he Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin, recently pur- 
chased a 4,000-horse-power turbine from the Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Co., which will furnish power for the new mills and 
calenders to be located in the addition to the company’s plant 
now in process of erection. 

The Tubeless Tire & Rubber Co., Millersburg, Ohio, maker 
of tubeless and pneumatic automobile tires, has increased its 
capital stock from $75,000 to $1,000,000 for the purpose of selling 
its own products. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, announces 
through its Michigan manager, H. A. Coffin, that a building cost- 
ing in the neighborhood of $500,000 is to be erected on the com- 
pany’s leased site at the northeast corner of Woodward and Can- 
field avenues in Detroit, just opposite the present location. A 
portion of the new building will be sub-leased, but under condi- 
tions that will make it possible for the Firestone company to ex- 
pand its facilities whenever necessary. 

The Mohawk Rubber Co. of New York, Inc., has opened a 
branch at 86 Brookline avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, where a 
complete stock of tires made in its Akron, Ohio, factory will be 
kept on hand. Norman W. Biggart, of New York City, will be 
manager. 

The Ten Broeck Tyre Co., Louisville, Kentucky, will manu- 
facture the cotton fabrics needed in its production of rubber tires 
for automobiles and other vehicles and is now arranging to 
install an equipment for spinning and weaving. The new machin- 
ery will be used for making the fabric for the Atlasta puncture 
and blow-out proof tube, for which the company has contracted 
with the Servis Tire & Tube Co. to manufacture for a period of 
five years. 

The Bowling Green Rubber Co. has-removed its plant from 
Bowling Green, Ohio, to Toledo, Ohio, gaining thereby better 
shipping facilities and larger manufacturing space. 

The Midland Tire & Rubber Co., Coshocton, Ohio, has in 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $500,000. 

At a recent stockholders’ meeting of the Norwalk Tire & 
Rubber Co., Norwalk, Connecticut, $500,000 additional preferred 
capital stock was authorized, $250,000 worth to be issued at 
once, this action rendered necessary to care for the increased 
volume of business and additional manufacturing space and 
equipment. 

The California Tire & Rubber Co., tire distributer, San 
Francisco, California, is capitalized for $25,000, and operates 
an effective vulcanizing department in connection with its 
business. The principal officers of the company are Captain 
William H. Homer, president, and George C. Homer, vice- 
president and secretary. Wesley D. Smith is sales manager. 

The Toliver Punctureproof Tube Co., Denver, Colorado, 
has moved into new quarters which have a capacity of 500 
tubes per day. Joseph Stein is vice-president and general 
manager, 

The H. H. H, Tire & Manufacturing Co., jobber of auto- 
mobile supplies and accessories, Newark, New Jersey, takes 
possession on March | of an entire building at 21 Baldwin 


street, which will serve as a general office and warehouse, 
the present store at 263 Halsey street being retained as @ 
salesroom. This company has recently issued $25,000 worth 
of preferred stock in order to obtain additional working capi- 
tal to care for its greatly increased business. 

At the recently held first annual meeting of the Hawkeye Tire 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, it was voted to change the name to the 
Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co. John Christie, president; John 
Fredericks, vice-president, and C. B. Hextell, secretary-treasurer, 
were all reélected. 

The newly organized Red Cross Rubber Co., Norwalk, Ohio, 
expects to commence operations in the early Spring. C. V. 
Martin is manager of the company. 

The National Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio, has 
recently been acquired by a syndicate of local capitalists. New 
plans deal with a material increase in the scope and province 
of the concern. 

The piant of the Toledo-Findlay Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, 
Ohio, was offered for sale February 13 but was not sold owing to 
the extreme cold weather and delayed railroad traffic. The next 
date of sale has not yet been decided upon. 

The Amazon Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has appointed Tritt 
& Gockley, Canton, Ohio, distributers for Stark and Tuscarawas 
counties, with exclusive selling rights. 

The Ehman Tire & Rubber Co., succeeding the Vail Rubber 
Co., Chicago, Illinois, has become, under the direction of A. C. 
Ehman, its president, one of the important rubber manufactur- 
ing concerns of the West. The present output is 300 tires daily 
and an extensive line of mechanical goods and molded special- 
ties. The additions now under construction will materially in- 
crease the capacity of the plant and there is every indication of 
a greatly augmented volume for 1917. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, has the 
contract to supply its Vacuum Cup tires for the 30 new motor 
vehicles of the Frank Parmelee Transfer Co., the principal trans- 
portation company of Chicago, Illinois. 

The Centaur Tire & Rubber Co., Gallipolis, Ohio, is reported 
bankrupt. Pittsburgh capital was principally interested. 


FIRESTONE APPOINTMENTS. 

D. F. White, since 1910 head of the salesmen’s department of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed Southern district manager 

W. S. Dellett has been given the managership of the Houston, 
Texas, branch. 

R. L. Benham is now manager of the company’s branch at San 
Antonio, Texas. 

H. A. Lane, former salesman for the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., is now manager of the Brooklyn, New York, branch. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS OF THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


C. W. Martin, Jr., for five years manager of the motor truck 
tire department, has been placed in charge of the Southern 
district, with headquarters at Atlanta, Georgia. 

R. S. Wilson, formerly in charge of the service department, 
is now manager of the motor truck tire department, G. E. 
Brunner, his assistant, being advanced to the position of man- 
ager of the service department. 

W. R. Bliss, formerly manager of the Boston, Massachu- 
setts, branch, has been made manager of the New York dis- 
trict, the assistant managership being given to D. M. Colwell, 
formerly manager of the Southern district. 

B. S. Waterman, assistant manager of the New England 
district, assumes management of the Boston branch, con- 
tinuing to care for the company’s manufacturers’ business in 
the New England district. 
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TIRE PRICE ADVANCES JUSTIFIED. 


‘ 
O' FICIAI gures seem to show that rubber manufacturers 
vere fully justified in raising prices for their products, as 


if 


many of them did the first of the year. A comparative table 
t the figures of thi leading companies that have recently com- 
pleted their fiscal years has been compiled by a leading financial 
journal wl s g S t d ratio of manufacturing 
¥ te re i 
Ss. R ‘ Goodric 
P x Se , 
* os M 4 
lt 1 Goodric to gain $17,- 
000.000 e@ross incom r 1915 ires, had to spend $20,000,000 
an in 1915 I United States Rubber Co.’s increase in 
gr is $32,000.00) but its profits were nly about 
$1,000,000 more than the previous vear. The Goodyear Tire & 
R ( £ sa ge is its net 
I ‘ S g r ‘ 1s ear’s 
( é < ‘ 
TIRE FABRICS BOOMING NEW BEDFORD 
nprecedented demand for tire tabrics has resulted in a 
great boom for New Bedtord, M é ‘ the cotton var 
trade generally. It is estimated that fully one-third of the yar 
pindles in that city are now running on tire fabric yarns and the 
+ . + | + ey! + ' 
nption of long-staple ym is trem¢ 
New Bedford to-day is to the American cotton industry what 
Liverpool is to the British industry It has become the largest 
spot cotton center in the East. Southern shippers are sending 
thousands of unsold bales there in order to make prompt de 
liveries when called upon, unaffected by transportation difficulties 
' ; 
Storage facilities during the past year have been increased to the 


extent of 100,000 bales, or nearly a quarter of the total con- 


sumption of New Bedford mills, and are still inadequate. The 
New Bedford Storage Co. is authority for the statement that 
during this cotton season 1,500,000 bales will be used within a 
35-mile radius of Néw Bedford. That city itself will take 450,000 
bales. Fall River the same, a: the mills around Providence, 
Taunton and elsewher tl icinity will take 600,000 bales 

Two new tire tabr irn mills are being erected; the Sharp 
vith 100,000 spindles and Manomet with 75,000, while the 
new Rotch mill with 350 to 400 looms, the first weaving mill in 
New Bedford to make tire fabrics, seems likely to be the fore- 
runner of a new and highly profitable industry there which is 
only slightly seasonal in character. Motorists do not put up their 
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cars in winter as much as formerly and the demand for tire 

has been estimated that about 
2,500,000 pounds are being purchased weekly. About 75 per cent 
of all New Bedford tire yarn is made of Sakellarides Egyptian 


yarns is remarkably steady. It 


otton, the balance being Sea Island. Most yarns are 22% to 23 
count with some 20 count, usually combed though sometimes 
carded. For the most part they are sold single on section 
beams and the weaving mills ply them, usually elevenfold 
PROGRESS OF THE VICTOR RUBBER CO, 
\t the recent annual stockholders’ meeting of The Victor 


Id, Ohio, the following officers and direc- 
Durr, president; F. R. Talbott, gen- 
Arthur Sackett, secretary; C. A. 
Swinehart, assistant general manager; H. J. Robben, vice-presi- 
dent; Ben Johnson, and John L. Bushnell. 


{ 
were elected: H. H 


and treasurer; 


eral manager 


Talbott reported satisfactory conditions for 
The plant 
for over two 


General Manager 


the year 1916 and even better prospects for this year 


as been in continuous operation night and day 


years and although the company carries on a large business in 


ber automobile the principal increase has been in its 


pneumatic tires and tubes \ modern, second-story addition 
ring the present plant and more than doubling the floor 
’ vill shortly be erected 


KING TUBELESS RUBBER CO. LOCATES AT YOUNGWOOD 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The King Rubber Co. has contracted for the pur- 
hase of the Fair Park at Youngwood, Pennsylvania, containing 
30 acres and about 20 buildings of various sizes, about half of 
be readily adapted for tire manufacture, and the entire 
property will be reserved for future development. 
W. E. Russell is president of this company, which controls the 
ise of all King Tubeless tire patents for the states of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, under license from The Punctureless Auto 
lire Co., Akron, Ohio, owner of the patents. The present 
branch office is at 3302 Grant Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, and a Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, branch will be opened 


7 ubeless 


which can 
expected 


in the near future 


GORDON TIRE & RUBBER CO 
\ stockholders’ meeting of the Gordon Tire & Rubber Co., 
Canton, Ohio, has been called for February 28 for the purpose of 
voting to increase the capital stock from $600,000 to $1,000,000 
to provide for enlargements of the plant now under way and to 
erect additions on the plot ot land more than three acres in extent 
purchased recently from the city of Canton. Some of the addi- 
tions will be completed and in operation by April 1, by which 
time the force will be increased from 200 to 300 hands. These en- 
largements are in the tire, tube and druggists’ sundries depar- 
ments. C. W. McKone has been promoted general superintendent. 
W. E. Ballsborough, formerly with the Star Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, will have charge of the druggists’ sundries department, 
B. Clark, who recently resigned. H. R. Platt, 
has been made superin- 


succeeding M 
formerly with the Batavia Rubber Co., 
tendent of the tire and tube department 

\t the last meeting of the directors C. W. Keplinger was re- 
elected president; H. B. McMaster, vice-president and general 
C. J. Keplinger, secretary and treasurer, and they, with 
\ke 


manager ; 
Isaac Harter, Judge Henry Harter, J. C. Keplinger, G. W 
and Samuel Ake, form the board of directors 


S. Hodge Smith, formerly at the Republic Rubber Co., Youngs- 


town, Ohio, has been made superintendent of the Gillette Safety 
Tire Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

\. A. Peterson will act as superintendent of the Globe Tire 
( ’s plant at I aporte, Indiana 
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FIRST PAN-AMERICAN AERONAUTICAL 
EXPOSITION. 





F peculiarly timely interest, considering the present inter- 

national situation, was the Pan-American Aeronautic 
Exposition at the Grand Central Palace, New York City, Feb- 
ruary 8 to 15, under the auspices of the Aero Club of America, 
the Pan-American Aeronautic Federation, and the American 
Society of Aeronautic Engineers. 

Owing to the enterprise of the managers and of these asso- 
ciations, 25,000 or 30,000 tickets sold in advance, and 
throughout the entire session the building was crowded with 
interested spectators. There were huge dirigibles, kite balloons, 
biplanes, monoplanes and other varieties of aircraft, accessories 
and war equipment. Special exhibits of remarkable interest were 
contributed by the United States Army and the United States 
Navy Aviation sections, Signal Corps, Weather Bureau and 
Bureau of Standards. There were more than 100 exhibitors. 

Each day was devoted to some particular phase of the science 
of aeronautics and many men prominently interested in this line 
gave instructive addresses. Among connected with the 
rubber industry who thus contributed were E. R. Preston, of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, whose address was 
“Codperation with the Preparedness Movement”; Raymond B. 
Price, of the United States Rubber Co., New York City, spoke on 
“The Rubber Industry for Preparedness,” and C. F. Smythe, of 
the Connecticut Air-Craft Co., New Haven, Connecticut, de- 
livered an address on “Developing the Dirigible for Commercial 


were 


those 


Purposes.” 

Not many of the exhibits were directly connected with the 
rubber industry, but what they lacked in number they gained 
in prominence. Of course there were a number of rubber tires 
and shock absorbers for airplanes, but particularly interesting 
were the following exhibits: 

The Connecticut Air-Craft Co. showed dirigibles and their 
housings. One of the-company’s dirigibles was suspended from 
the ceiling at the entrance of the Palace, and some types of the 
non-rigid Vedette for scouting and sporting purposes were also 
shown. The bags for these were made of a special fabric de- 
veloped at the American factory of the United States Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. The United States Rubber Co. 
also exhibited a line of balloon fabrics, a line of clothing and 
shoes for aviators, and a collection of mechanical sundries for 
airplanes, flying boats, etc., shock absorbers and rubber matting. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. exhibited a huge kite balloon 
such as was shown in the July, 1916, issue of THe InpIA RuBBER 
Worp. This was suspended from the ceiling in the center of the 
exhibition hall and created great interest on behalf of the visitors. 

One effect of the exhibit is the plan to purchase this kite bal- 
loon and present it to the government. The idea originated with 
Mrs. Charles A. Van Rensselaer, one of New York’s most in- 
fluential and public-spirited women. So strong was her desire 
to see the extension of the aeronautic defense arm of the govern- 
ment that she started a fund for the purchase of this balloon and 
the establishment of a training school for kite balloon operators, 
the plan being to locate this school at Governor's Island in New 
York Harbor. 


THE ROYAL DUTCH CO. IN AMERICA. 

The sale to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York City, of a block of 
shares of the Royal Dutch Co., principal competitor of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. in the world’s markets, and owner of two petroleum 
producing companies in Oklahoma and California, seems to 
presage increased activity of this firm in the United States. It is 
known that the output of their wells is being greatly increased. 
In the absence of any authorized statement as to the intentions 
of the company, interested observers express the belief that in 
any event the new move will have a marked influence on the 
American gasolene and solvent naphtha situation. 


AERONAUTIC MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





N February 9, during the First Pan-American Aeronautic 

Exposition in New York City, fifteen airplane manufac- 

turers with a combined capital of $30,000,000 and a total ca- 

pacity of 175 machines a week, organized the Aeronautic Manu- 

facturers’ Association, pledged their full support and placed all 
their resources at the command of the government. 

The organization will provide for the interchange of ideas 
concerning aeronautics of every kind and will arrange for the 
standardization of airplane manufacture. 

The firms represented are: International Aircraft Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois; The Burgess Co., Marblehead, Massachusetts; 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation, Buffalo, New York; 
Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corporation, Ithaca, New York; L. W. 
Flint Engineering Co., College Point, New York; United East- 
ern Aeroplane Co., Brooklyn, New York; Gallaudet Aircraft 
New York City; Brook Aircraft Co., Saginaw, Michigan; 
Detroit, Michigan; John D. Cooper 
Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut; Heinrich Aeroplane 
Co., Inc., New York City; Standard Aero Corp., Plainfield, 
New Jersey; S. S. Pierce Aeroplane Corp., Southampton, New 
York; The Benoist Corp., Sandusky, Ohio., and the American 
Motorplane Co. 


Corp., 
General 
Aeroplane 


Aeroplane Co., 





AN AMERICAN AIRCRAFT FLEET. 

The prospects are that henceforth rubberized fabrics for mili- 
tary purposes will be in greater demand than ever before. In 
accordance with its present policy of preparedness the United 
States Government contemplates the building of a formidable 
aircraft fleet and the work is already well under way. Early 
last month the government placed with The Burgess Co., 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, the largest order for airplanes and 
seaplanes ever given to one firm in this country. The number 
is not known, but as 200 men are already in the employ of the 
company and a new factory is in course of erection it is prob- 
ably large, with the prospect of further orders. It is said that 
the new plant will be surpassed by only one other in the world. 

An important conference was held in Washington the middle 
of the month, when the representatives of the United States 
Rubber Co., The B. F. Goodrich Co., the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., the Connecticut Aircraft Co. and the Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Corp. met Rear Admiral David W. Taylor, chief 
constructor of the navy and head of the joint army-navy board of 
investigation of aerial problems. The conference resulted in an 
agreement whereby these firms will work together to furnish 
dirigibles for the use of the government. 

The aeronautical department of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, is already at work on government contracts 
to construct war, kite and observation balloons, as well as to 
supply rubberized material for parachutes, ponchos, coats and 
blankets. 


PROJECTED CASCADE TUNNEL WOULD BENEFIT THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY. 


Seattle, Washington, has latterly become an important port of 
entry for plantation rubber from the Far East. Manufacturers 
of rubber goods in the Middle West will therefore be glad to 
lend their hearty support to the project of General Henry M. 
Chittenden, chairman of the Seattle Port Commission, to build a 
30-mile railway tunnel, the longest in the world, under the main 
range of the Cascade Mountains from Skykomish to Leaven- 
worth, Washington. This would shorten the route 48 miles, 
lower the summit elevation 2,166 feet and reduce the running 
time of freight trains 8%4 hours at a saving in maintenance to 
the Great Northern Railway which, together with the resulting 
traffic increase, would not render the estimated cost of $50,000,- 
000 unreasonabie. It is to be hoped that the next decade may 
witness the realization of this gigantic scheme 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN BOSTON. 


gular Correspondent. 


HE rubber footwear manufacturers in this state are unusu- 
ally busy 


yr at least very 


the 


There is a general complaint that it is impossible, 

lilficult secure sufficient experienced help 
to keep utput up to the full capacity of the factories. At 
lers already taken 1s far in excess 
date These 


The latter 


the same time the 
of that at 
orders are 


amount oO! 


any previous year at corresponding 


for rubber overshoes, and for tennis lines 


style of footwear is to have a great boom, so it is predicted, 
as soon as warm weather mes, because of the high and still 
rising prices of leather shoes The cheap “sneaker” is now 
simply a poor relation of t me styles of cloth top rubber- 
soled footwear, which, whil riginally designed only for sports 
and outing wear, will be worn for business and social wear also 
this coming summer 
> > * 

The Plymouth Rubber ( of Stoughton, shows a splendid 
record for the past year, its net sales being 28 per cent in excess 
of those for the year ending December 31, 1915; in fact, last 





fae PrymoutH Rusper Co.’s PLANT 
year’s sales were the largest in the company’s history, while 
the orders on hand for the present year are reported to be so 


large as to necessitate the ere of a new building as well as 
additions to some of the old Idings. Mention has been made 
of the plan to erect a reinforced concrete building 171 by 98 feet, 
2 stories, but so built that another story may be added when 
occasion requires, this new g ‘ ed entirely for the 
manufacture of rubber soles and heels, and to have a capacity 
of about 200,000 pairs per da 

The success of the company has been rapid. The present plant 


consists of 15 buildings ideally situated as regards transporta- 
tion facilitates on the spur track near the junction of tw 

branches of the New York, New Haven & Hartford railroad, the 
majority of the Idings being less than 10 years old and some 
of the older having been largely added to and modernized. Th« 


plant has an effective water power. 
The company manufactures “Slipknot” Safety heels and Dur- 


able Kompo soles, besides several lines of goods for the use of 
shoe manufacturers, and in addition to these, coat fabrics 
for the clothing trade, hospital sheetings, and artificial leather 
for the automobile and upholstering tra We understand that 
a plan is under way to erect a threc-st hotel, thus in part 
solving the housing problem for the employes of the company, 


and other improvements are in contemplation, though the plans 


are not yet sufficiently perfected to warrant publication 


> @ 
Fred T. Ryder, the sales manager of the sole and heel business 
of the United States Rubber Co., started on a long trip the 17th 


of last month. His plans were to visit ail the large cities be- 


tween here and the Pacific Coast and interview the shoe jobbers 


on the advantages of rubber soles. Many shoe manufacturers 
have adopted rubber soles for some of their lines, now that sole 
leather has doubled or trebled in cost, and Mr. Ryder’s trip is 
mainly to secure the codperation of the shoe wholesalers in 
further popularizing the use of rubber and fiber soles on mod- 
erate priced soles. 

* * * 

The rubber and fiber sole industry is receiving increased atten- 
tion at the present time. A new enterprise is that of the Fibre- 
hide Manufacturing Co., which has built a factory at South 
Braintree, for the purpose of manufacturing a line of soles and 
This factory, which is two storics high and measures 
240 by 160 feet, is expected to be ready for operation by the time 
this letter is read. The machinery is now being installed. The 
product is to be a rubberized felt, or a compressed body of cotton- 
felted fiber and rubber, vulcanized by a special patented process. 
The soles are “died out” from the sheet, thus doing away with 
he expensive process of molding, as is common with most rubber 


heels 


ind fiber soles, an obvious 
Frederick T. Ryder, 
npany and A. § 


advantage as regards cost of produc- 
Jr., is president and manager of the 
Dexter, of the Dexter Rubber Co., South 


Braintree, is the treasurer. 
a * * 


tior 


advertisements have ap- 
peared in the Boston papers, calling 
attention to the Pneumatic Cushion 
Inner Tube Co., which is now being 


organized for the purpose of manu- 


Large 


facturing an invention of James P. 
3rophy, formerly superintendent of 
the Boggs Rubber Co., Birmingham, 
Alabama. The tube is of novel con- 
struction, having a combination of 
transverse and longitudinal “bulk- 
which form air compart- 
ments or cells, all connected. These 
inflated, the air 

cushion effect of an ordinary inner 

tube, but in case of deflation, the 
bulkheads are of sufficient strength to hold the resiliency, thus 
obviating the disagreeable necessity of replacing the inner tube 
yn the road in case of accident. The tube is not yet on the 
market, but experimental sets have been run for more than a year 
with excellent service. The officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, George P. Brophy, treasurer of the automobile supply 
house of Brophy-Barrabee Co.; secretary and treasurer, Frank 
W. Hall, formerly general manager of the Boggs Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co., of Birmingham, Alabama. James Brophy, the in- 
ventor of the tire, will be general manager of the new company. 


heads,” 


cells are giving 


. 2 @ 


The Rubber Co. is the name of a recent 
corporation, formed for the purpose of manufacturing rubber 
The capitalization is placed at $150,000. It is the 
of the company to make a certain line of footholds 
rubbers for women, which can be retailed at a low 
to market the product in a somewhat 
original way, and through other retail establishments than reg- 


Batterman, Rood 
footwear 
intention 
light 
The plans are 


and 
price 


‘lar shoe stores. The factory at Framingham is in charge of 
\rthur A. Cushman, formerly of Bristol, Rhode Island. The 
Warren B. Rood, president; Robert 
W. Daniels, vice-president, and Thomas H. Dumper, secretary 


and treasurer. 


yficers of the company are 


* . * 


\t the annual meeting of the Alfred Hale Rubber Co., recently 
held in Boston, the stockholders elected David A. Cutler, Richard 
C. Storey, William G. Williams, William D. Lamond and Francis 
H. Swift, directors. The directors elected David A. Cutler presi- 


dent and treasurer and Richard C. Storey vice-president and 
lerk, and also voted to increase the capital stock from $8,000 
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to $18,000, declaring a stock dividend of 125 per cent for this 
purpose. The business of the last year has increased over the 
past five years by 150 per cent, and the company is planning to 
increase its facilities very materially in the near future. 

* * * 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, plans to double its authorized common stock from $2,- 
000,000 to $4,000,000. 

* * * 

The good ship “Hypatia,” often referred to as the flag-ship 
of the Monatiquot Rubber Works Co., has been offered for war 
service to the government by her owner, James H. Stedman, 
treasurer of the company. 

In case of necessity she will be assigned to the Scout Patrol 
fleet now being organized by the government, and made up 
of privately owned crafts. A power boat of the “Hypatia’s” type 
is manned by a crew of five. She will carry a large gun forward 
and an anti-aircraft gun at the stern. 

* * * 

A number of young men employed in the branch store and 
the selling agency of the United States Rubber Co. in this city 
have formed a self-culture club, and will hold weekly meetings at 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union building. The speaker 
on February 14 was W. E. Piper, superintendent of the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, who gave an instructive talk which 
was highly appreciated. At a later meeting Samuel S. C. 
Chilcote, assistant to President Hotchkiss of the General Rubber 
Co., spoke on plantation rubber. Mr. Piper succeeded Frank A, 
Locke as superintendent of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co.’s fac- 
tories, when Colonel Locke was elected president of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union some years ago. Since then this 
latter institution has greatly broadened its field of usefulness 
and is doing splendid social and educational work, and much 
of this extension of influence must be credited to this ex-member 
of the rubber industry 

7 * * 


Norman W. Biggart, of Danbury, Connecticut, representative of 
the Mohawk Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, had an exciting expe- 
rience on the morning of the 10th of last month when the Hotel 
Lenox of this city caught fire. Mr. Biggart occupied a room on the 
seventh floor, where his escape by the stairway was cut off. He 
was rescued, however, by firemen, who reached him by an aerial 
ladder and conducted him safely to the ground. 

7 * * 

Another rubber man who had a similar experience was A. H. 
Kerr, of the Chicago, Illinois, branch of the United States Rub- 
ber Co. He was awakened by the roar of the fire, and when 
he opened his door, was met by the advancing flames. Going 
to the window, he threw out a pillow, to attract the attention of 
the firemen, who immediately placed a ladder to his window, 
so that he escaped without injury. Mr. 
the heel and sole department of the company, and attended a 
conference of that division in New York a few days previous. 


Kerr is a salesman in 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN AKRON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE policy of The B. F. Goodrich Co. to encourage national 
military training is practically demonstrated in the offer 
of this company to employ Akron soldiers who enlisted and went 
to the border, in case they find their places in business houses 
filled on their return home. The operating committee states 
that the Goodrich factory can take care of all the soldiers from 
Akron who are able to qualify physically. 
The $10,000 prize given by the Goodrich company for the 
championship in driving contests throughout the year was recently 
awarded at the drivers’ dinner at Chicago, Illinois, Dario Resta 
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receiving the lion’s share. Resta used Silvertown tires exclu- 


sively throughout the 1916 racing season. 


C. E. Cook has been promoted to an 
important post at the Akron factory, in 


connection with the direction and 
operation of the 120 branches and 
stores and their thousands of em- 
ployes selling Goodrich products. Mr. 


Cook was formerly manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast territory. As an evidence 
of the esteem in which he was held 
there his associates gave him a dinner 
to him an elaborate 


and _ presented 


silver service. 





*-_ * * 


C. E. Coox. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. makes the interesting an- 
nouncement that at last a circus is to be motorized by the United 
States Circus Corporation at a cost of $1,000,000, and that the 
100 3%4-ton Kelly-Springfield trucks and 100 heavy Troy trailers 
necessary to move a six-ring show, together with the 1,200 per- 
sons, horses, menagerie and other miscellaneous paraphernalia 
are to be equipped with Giant single-tread solid tires. Never 
before has such an opportunity arisen to demonstrate conclusively 
the relative merits of single and dual tread tires for heavy 
transportation. 

W. A. Bryan has been appointed to fill the recently created 
position of master mechanic at the Firestone factory. Mr. Bryan 
was formerly superintendent of the Akron motor truck plant of 
the International. Harvester Corporation. 

Two industrial fellowships in the study of the chemistry of 
india rubber have been established at the Municipal University 
of Akron, one by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and the other 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. These fellowships will yield 
$300 per year each and will be open to graduates of standard 
American colleges who have completed a thorough college course 
in chemistry and are recognized as students of excellent ability. 
By action of the directors of the university, the holder will be 
exempt from all fees and will render certain services in instruc- 
tion and laboratory supervision. At the end of the year of work 
at the Municipal University the holder of the fellowship will enter 
the employ of the company which has provided the fellowship, 
with the advantage of the basic knowledge of rubber chemistry 
acquired at the laboratory of the university. 

* * * 

The American Rubber & Tire Co. has let the contract for a 
108 by 40-foot, four-story building of steel and brick construction, 
up-to-date in every respect. This addition will be used for the 
general extension of all departments of the plant, especially for 
the manufacture of the company’s “Triple A” pneumatic tire and 
for the cord tire recently added to its line. 

The capital stock of the company has been increased from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, $250,000 of which will be issued immediately. 
As this amount has already been provided for, the stock will not 
be offered to the general public. 

* * * 


At the recent annual meeting of the Akron Rubber Mold & 
Machine Co. the largest business in the history of the company 
was reported, and it was voted to buy further machinery and 
increase the production in 1917. The regular dividend was 
declared and officers rgelected for the ensuing year, as follows: 
S. W. Harris, president and general manager; W. E. Wilson, 
vice-president and assistant general manager, and G. F. Hobach, 
secretary and treasurer. 

This company has purchased about eight acres of ground, be- 
sides two tracts adjoining the present plant, for enlargement 
purposes, but has not yet decided when to build on the newly 
acquired property 
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The Miller Rubber ¢ nerease ts total sales from $3,216,000 
1915 to $7,583,605.95 in 191¢ ith prospects from $10,000,000 
to $12,000,000 sales for 1917. 1 1916 figures are for 15 months, 
owing t a change in tl 
The surplus on Octobe is $831,746.99. Earnings on 
Octobe 1, 1915, to De | ( vere $952,952 with a total 
»f $1,784,699 less the comr tock dividend of $1,000,000 depre 
lati ind expens¢ ( i talizatior f $232,795.84 and 
f $259.958. W tal 2] 592 753.04 surplus 
December 31, 191¢ $291,94 
Phe ¢ pa will is $500,008 comm stock. Present 
snare iaers W i t ise Shares f the new 
tock at | 
D g vit ¢ s actory a 1 
2 i ry addit 
7 7 > 
irable ‘ H Rubber C 
I x Iding t acres, is equipped with 
‘ 1odern mat ’ pliances for the manufacture 
f hard rubber goods I i was Walter Kidde & Co., 
I 140 ¢ ar street, New York City vho specializes in rubber 
” 
* * 
\ € annual meeting \ Tire & Rubber Co. the 
following officers were elect L. J. Schott, president; L. I 
Smith, vice-president; C. E. I treasurer; Dr. F. B. Richards 
" Albert Kroehle, directors, in addition to the officers. The 
ym pa s building a standa c itic tire with an extra side- 
wall breaker strip or blow es tion and reports a monthly 
, se in sales of + 140 ¢ 
> * > 
The Akron Biltwell & R er ( with executive offices 
t 405 Ohio Building, is having plans prepared for a new plant. 
The rst unit will be r ries high. 100 by 200 feet, l 
power plant, the first story to be of reinforced concrete, fireproof 
mstructior A large number f Cleveland people are stock- 
holders in the new firm 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


B Our | Miar rrespondent 


f 
ANUFACTURERS of rubber goods of every description in 
Rhode Island are working capacity, with no apparent 
indication of cessation of the extraordinary demands 
The scarcity of desirable help still confronts the managers and 
s, perhaps, one of the most exasperating and ever present prob- 
lems with which they have to contend. Because of this shortage 


several concerns, that would otherwise have built, have refrained 


from making additions to their plants. However, the aggregate 
output of the rubber factories of Island for the past two 


rmous, establishing a new record 


Rhode 

years has been something en 

for the industry, and the end does not yet appear to be in 
> > > 

The National India Rubber Co.’s plant at Bristol has been 

handicapped during the past few weeks on account of the con- 


sight 


gestion of freight, the local railroads having been utterly unable 
The establishment is still en- 
rder of tennis shoes and will 


to move the accumulating output 
gaged on an extraordinarily large 
undoubtedly be pushed to its utmost for a number of months to 
come 
> . > 
\ two-story brick addition is being built to the box shop of the 
Alice mill of the Woonsocket Rubber Co.gat Woonsocket. When 
completed it will be used in the manufacture of paper boxes for 
packing the company’s goods 
. > o 
Davol Rubber Co. is making extensive alterations in the 
ry brick building at its plant in order to afford additional 


three-st« 


eral departments 


tor se 


“he Mechanical Fabric Co., Providence, has recently discharged 


a mortgage of $28,000 held against its real estate by Lotta P. 
Kelley. 
> 7 . 
The Town Council of East Providence has voted to purchase 
300 feet of fire hose for use of the town’s fire companies. Of this 


1 


150 feet has been purchased from the Boston Woven & 
and 150 feet from the Quaker City Hose Co 


Rubber 

Hose Co., 
* a * 

50 Franklin street, Providence, is being 

according to information filed at the 


he BeSaw Tire Co., 
Bartlett 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN TRENTON. 
rresp dent. 


By Our Regular ¢ 


ilcanizing department of the Lu- 
enscaped death, though un- 
vuleanizers blew up, demolishing 
and shattering windows in an- 
away. The only explanation that 
must have been defective metal in 


a men employed in the 
zernc¢ Rubber 


1 1 e ot 


scathed, when 
ne entire 
ther factory 
has been made is that there 
It was not an old apparatus and those in charge 


C narrowly 
wall of the buil 
some distance 
the vulcanizer. 
claim that everything was apparently in good order a short time 
before the accident. While the damage done to the building 
is considerable, the chief concern of the company is to get things 
in shape for turning out of orders, as the plant is rushed with 
business. 
* * = 

The Empire Rubber & Tire Co. is to be reorganized under 
Empire Tire and Rubber Corporation, with a 
$6,000,000, of which $1,500,000 is preferred, 
issued, and $1,500,000 reserved in treasury 


the name of the 
capital stock of 
$3,000,000 common, l, 
for converting preferred 
* * * 
The Globe Rubber Manufacturing Co. recently awarded a con- 
a large brick addition to its plant on Prospect street. 


ract f 
tract tor 


« * * 


Efforts are being made by the Trenton Chamber of Commerce 
the Ford Motor Co. locate a plant in Trenton. This 
action follows the decision of Henry Ford to not erect a plant 
at Harrison, New Jersey, as he had contemplated doing. Rub- 


interested in the outcome of the 


to have 


ber tire manufacturers are 


negotiations 
_ * * 

The Automobile Owners Co-operative Association, organized 
in this city to supply tires to members, is said to be contemplat- 
ing the equipment of a factory for making tires. It is said 
there have been large numbers of near-by motorists to subscribe 
for stock in the concern 

x * * 

The Trenton Automobile Show will be held in the Second 
Regiment Armory from March 21 to 24, inclusive. Tires and 
other rubber goods will be elaborately displayed in the section 
devoted to automobile accessories 


A SYNTHETIC RUBBER ENTERPRISE. 

The latest synthetic rubber proposition has been launched in 
Tacoma, Washington, by Morton Gregory, who proposes to pro- 
duce rubber from Puget Sound products. 

Mr. Gregory, who has been experimenting for several years, 
claims that the feasibility of his process has been demonstrated 
in a number of laboratories during the past year. He has leased 
3,800 square feet of municipal dock property on which to con- 
duct his operations. It is stated that the project has been ade- 
quately financed by eastern capital. 
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TIRES CARRY MORE THAN STEEL RAILS. 


—_—_ 


~* 


UBBER-TIRED vehicles provided a passenger and freight 
service in the United States estimated at $1,725,000,000 tor 


the year 1916, a total so enormous that more and better highways 


now constitute the greatest transportation need in America. This 
conclusion was based upon the startling figures presented by 
Alired Reeves, general manager of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, at the highway engineering meeting held 
in New York, December 28. They show that automobiles are 
now rendering a greater passenger transportation service than 
all the steam railways of the country, or than all the urban and 
interurban electric roads combined, and that the automobile 


also assuming enormous proportions. 


freight traffic is 


According to the Bureau of Railway Economics the steam rail- 
roads carried 1,053,000,000 passengers in 1914, with little increase 
in 1916, an average distance ot 33 6/10 miles, or a total of 35 4 
billion passenger miles, and earned evenue of $700,400,000 on 
this service By comparison, the 3}, million passenger autom 


biles now registered in the country, averaging 5,000 miles a year, 


and three passengers per car, gave a ser vice of 4834 billion pas- 





senger miles, worth 975 million dollars on th railroad basis of 
two cents per mile, or over 200 million more than the railroad 
service 


passengel 

The street and electric 
in 1912 (the latest year for 
The average distance traveled was four miles, making 38 billion 
passenger miles little than half 
dollars, \t this rate of fare, the 
automobiles rendered a service this year of 598% million dollars, 
the street railways. 


railroads carried 9% billion passengers 


which official figures were available) 


This produced a more a billion 


averaging 114 cents a mile 
or about 98 million more than 
The 250,000 commercial aa 


~ ~~ 


motor vehicles in the 
country, 
miles a day, half the dis- 

tance with an average 7 
load of two tons, give a / 
total of billion ton- 
miles annually. Taking 
20 cents per ton-mile as a } 


fair average cost of haul- | y 


averaging 50 


334 


—<— —~ 


ing by horse-drawn ve ’ 
hicle on the public roads X 
this is worth 750 million 
dollars a year Qa 


SCALE FOR WEIGHING TIRE 
CASINGS. 

A convenient 
to facilitate the weighing 
of tire casings is shown 
here in connection with a 
hanging scale. This con- 
sists of a hook of sheet 
metal, so formed as to re- 
ceive readily and firmly 


accessory 


hold the tire. The scale, 
which is of the “no 
spring” variety, is fur- 


nished with a 100-pound 
chart graduated to quar- 
ter-pound divisions, or 
with a 50-pound chart 
having two-ounce gradua- 
tions if preferred. The entire arrangement can be so placed 
at some convenient point on the shipping room wall, that the 
adjustment of the tire and the reading of the register are almost 
[T ledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio. | 





instantaneous 
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PORTABLE IVBE VULCANIZERS 
very light and simple tube vulcanizers of the pocket 
have been offered to the motorist trade recently. In 
appearance they resemble 
nothing more than an ordi 
the upper jaw 


Iwo 
variety 


nary clamp, 





of which forms the heating 

g Pe hile the clamp is 
*. tightened on the part to be 
repaired by a thumb screw 

In the Low vuleanizer the 






Patented Dec. 7, 1915 
Others Pending 


furnished by a disk 





Low’s Five Minvte \ ZEI 
of ar oard saturated with a 
com stible i when place 
the pan and gnited vill 
without flame, and produce the 


f ] ‘ 
correct heat for curing. The Marver J R Vt 


\T r a] ly 7 . 2én e 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Marvel Junior uses a composition fuel tablet that burns slowly 
diates sufficient heat t I 


yet ri cure the repair pr 


KEYSTONE ADJUSTABLE BLOW-OUT PATCH 
-out patch is made of rubber and fabric, and, it is 


claimed, eliminates the 


This blow 
ommon dithculty caused by the tire 
swelling after a patch is placed over the crack and I 


gradually forcing the patch through the hole by the 
the inner tube. 


pressure oO 
This improved tire accessory, whic) 
been patented, is applied as follows: 

Che inner tube 


nas recel 


ce bi 
is blown up to 


normal size, 


which will near- 
ly fit the inside 4 
of the casing, 
as is customary 
when _ inserting 


the inner tube at 
The 
patch is then put 


any time 





on the inner tube 


the 


will be 


and the which illustration is 
wrapped around the patch, which is then put in the casing over 
the crack and the tire put on the rim as usual. When the tire 
is inflated, the blow-out patch, if not backed enough to fit the 


tire, will allow the strip to unwrap until the patch comes in 


strip seen in 


contact with the inside of the casing and the pressure of the 
patch against the casing prevents it from unwrapping any 
further. In this manner the inner tube is tied down and the 
pressure is taken off of the casing and is on the patch instead, 
and therefore will not cause the tire to swell 

These patches are supplied in three sizes: No. 1 fits a 3 and 
34-inch tire; No. 2 fits 4 and 44-inch tires, and No. 3 fits 5 and 
54-inch tires. [Keystone Rubber Erie 
Pennsylvania. ] . 

Che 


vania 


Manufacturing Co., 


addition to the shipping department of the Pennsyl- 


Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, now in process 
of erection, will double its capacity and assure the prompt and 
efficient handling of the company’s rapidly growing business 


The Birch-Hintz Manufacturing Co aker of “Birch” 
pump valves, rubber molds and machinery jor rubber — fac- 
tories, is now located in its new factory building at 1000-1100 


South Kilborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By a Special Correspondent. 


winter been so severe and 


frozen, and the snow 


OT for several years has the 
The rivers have 


This has caused a heavy demand for 


inclement been 


lasting 


deep and 


galoshes, and, at the present time a scarcity which is very dis- 


couraging to dealers. The streets have been in an execrable con- 


dition for weeks, and the run on overshoes is extraordinary. 


Indeed, one dealer reports having sold over 1,000 pairs in a single 
day. Many dealers sold their entire stocks and could not restock, 
but others were able to get Canadian or United States goods 
The latter, though 50 to 75 per cent higher in price (at the retail 
shops) than British mad rshoes, do not wear so long, because 
the Americans sacrifice durability for appearance. It must be 
confessed that the imported shoes are more attractive. 


Rubber footwear manufacturers have been and are now running 


their works to the utmost capacity, mainly on government orders 


Trench boots, overshoes and overboots are absolutely essential to 
‘s 


our brave men at the front. Whilst our manufacturers have been 
so engaged, it has been necessary to import civilian galoshes, and 
hundreds of thousands of cases of these have come from Ameri- 
can manufacturers, who are also capturing the. foreign trade 

hich our manufacturers cannot supply, whilst their whole output 


over and the 
will 


strong fight to get back the business which has been captured by 


When the 


manutacturers 


ip ior war requirements War 15s 


government war orders cease, our have a 
foreign competitors. 

MECHANICALS EXPORTS SUFFER 
situation is noted in the export of mechanical rubber 
As an 


The same 
goods and asbestos packing to Latin-American countries 
example, it is stated that the importations of rubber and asbestos 
packing and mechanical goods by Brazil and Argentina during the 


years immediately preceding the war were: 





Of this trade Great Britain supplied some 45 per cent, Ger- 
many following with 40 per cent, Belgium with 5 per cent, and 
the United States with less than 3 per cent. Since the war the 
position has been entirely changed; of German exports there re 


main scarcely any, while the United States, profiting by the situa 


tr | +f 


tion, has increased its ide with Argentina and Brazil by some 
200 and more per cent 
PROOPFI®* TRADE GOOD 


The proofing trade has been excellent also. This is particularly 
orders are being 

who are proofing fabric for 
ss of fabrics requires the high- 


the case with those works where government 


ballo ns and aeroplanes This cla 


est quality of workmanship and material. Then the orders for 
d sheets for the government have monop- 


Complaints are not rare 
whole 


upes and grour 


trencl 
elized the entire capacity of the works 


that while the government practically commandeers the 


output, there are doubts about renewals when present contracts 
are completed 

Fear re entertain that cloth for proofing may become 
scarce This may not be unfounded, but with the large impor- 
tations of tt t ld seem that such scarcity could not be 
because of want of raw material. The lack of labor in the 


textile works due to enlistments has greatly affected the output 
This may be relieved to some extent in the Manchester district 
by the agreement between the labor unions and the Federation 
during the 


Association whereby 


war the rules may be relaxed to the extent 


tron 


of Master Cot 
continuance of the 
females and youths may work in 


Spinners 


that some branches. 


PETROL CONSERVATION 

Tire people are worrying over the new rulings of the Petrol 
Committee which has refused to renew all full duty motor spirit 
licenses unless the holders are engaged in work of national im- 
portance in which continued use of the motor car or motorcycle 
is essential. Licenses now in force hold good until March 31 
for motorcycles and till April 30 for private cars. On February 
7 the use of petrol for char-a-bancs was prohibited. It is feared 
that this action will completely abolish pleasure motoring, and 
curtail the use of motor cars by business men to a great extent. 
In such case the tire industry must naturally suffer. 

DUNLOP’S PROSPEROUS YEAR. 

However, the tire business is not yet in the dumps, if one may 
consider that the net profit of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, 
for the year 1916 was £432,400, the allocations £227,000, and the 
carry-forward £82.900. And besides this the company paid divi- 
dends of 15 per cent. The company found great difficulty in main- 
taining its labor force. The scope of the company’s business 
had been widened, they had paid greatly enchanced wages, salaries 
and working expenses generally, without raising retail prices. 

WORKING OVERTIME 

All the tire concerns report good business, the government 
orders more than making up for any falling off in civilian de- 
mand. Not only the tire factories but many in general lines 
are working to double capacity by employing double forces. A 
specially notable case is that of the Midland Rubber Co., whose 
works remain inoperative but six hours in the week. This stop- 
page is from noon till six at night on Saturdays. The works 
are running continuously, Sundays included, the rest of the time. 

COMMERCIAL FAIRS 

The British Industries Fair is to be held at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and at the Imperial Institute Building from 
February 26 to March 9. In view of the risk of interference 
with the output of munitions of war, it has not been possible to 
include in this fair certain trades which otherwise would have 
been invited to participate. The rubber trade is one which is 

The trades represented are the same as a year 
toys and earthenware and china; glass; 
fancy goods; stationery and printing. A new and important 
development in this matter is the adoption of the fair principle 
by the municipality of Glasgow, on the same dates when the fair 
will be held there. The fair in Glasgow, which is to be held under 
the auspices of the-Board of Trade of that city will be confined 
ready made clothing; boots and shoes; foodstuffs; 
Over 100,000 invitations to attend both 
fairs have been sent out to buyers in these trades. 

MOTORCYCLES SOLD WELL. 

In re the petrol curtailment, a side light on its effect is in the 
matter of motorcycles. Operatives in many lines of industry 
have been earning larger wages, and the consequence has been 
a wonderful increase in the sales of motorcycles, many ordi- 
nary workpeople buying them to save tramcar fares. Now that 
their licenses are refused renewal, and they are unable to get 
petrol for motive power, the machines must remain useless, un- 
less some substitute is obtainable. Here is a chance for some 
of your American inventors to come to the rescue. 

The general opinion is that the war cannot last through the 
present year, and with this in view plans are being discussed for 
The Chamber of Commerce recommends 


thus excluded 


ago, namely games ; 


to textiles; 
and domestic chemicals. 


readjustment of wages. 
the following: 

As regards the remuneration of employes, the principle of pay- 
ment by results should, as far as possible, be adopted by employ- 
ers and employed. 
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The basis of rates of payment for labor should involve such a 
scale as will insure for all willing and efficient workers a fair and 
reasonable standard of living. is ; ee a 

The government should afford opportunities for considering 
the amendment of the trade disputes acts and of any provision 
of the factory and workshop acts other than those relating to 
the health of the workers. __ : ; : 

Encouragement should be given, as far as possible, to profit- 
sharing and co-partnership agreements, or premium and bonus 
systems on lines which have proved beneficial to employers and 
employed in the past, subject to the special conditions of par- 
ticular trades, and to the maintenance of the standard rates of 
wages. 

CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE. 

The Association of British Chemical Manufacturers has re- 
cently been organized to promote codperation between manu- 
facturers of chemicals and other allied products, to develop 
technical organization, to promote industrial research, efficiency 
and advancement. The management consists of twenty, and there 
are committees of various divisions. Group 8 treats of cellulose 
products, rubber and substitutes, and Group 5 distillation of coal 
shales, coal tar primary products. I have not been able to obtain 
the names of the committees of these groups up to time of 
writing. — 


LONDON AS A RUBBER MARKET. 


HE following significant paragraph under the heading above, 

which is reprinted from “The India Rubber Journal” of Jan- 
uary 27, indicates that British rubber associations are alive to 
the recent trend of the trade and may advocate stringent meas- 
ures to protect London’s prestige as the world’s great rubber 
market: 


The growth of direct shipments from the Straits and Ceylon 
to the U. S. A. has been watched by the London rubber market 
with some alarm, though the view has been confidently expressed 
in some quarters that London, because of its financial power, 
will reassert its superiority as a rubber center after the war. 
The exchange difficulty now manifesting itself in the East may 
be the straw which shows the direction the wind is blowing. The 
fact should not be lost sight of that the government have it in 
their power to divert the whole trade in British-grown rubber 
so that it passes through London and Liverpool. For various 
reasons this may be found expedient, and we shall not be sur- 
prised if it comes about. 





AUSTRALIAN “HOMING” MOTOR TIRES. 

Under this title the January 1, 1917, issue of the weekly bulletin 
of the Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce publishes 
an interesting article on the use of fiber tires for emergency 
purposes in Australia. 

As in all other countries of vast distances and comparatively 
few traveling facilities, the advent of the motor car in Australia 
has, to a very considerable extent, solved the difficulties of trans- 
portation. In many parts of the country the roads are merely 
bush tracks or overland stock routes, on which herds of cattle 
are driven long distances to the city markets or coastal freezing 
works. 

The rough nature of the country over which automobiles have 
to travel and the excessive heat often experienced have made the 
cost of rubber tires a serious item in maintenance, thereby caus- 
ing many experiments to obtain a substitute for rubber at a 
moderate cost. The invention and recent perfection of the Aus- 
tralian “homing” tire is claimed to have met the emergency at 
a comparatively small cost. Tests with tires made of various 
kinds of fiber were carried out, with the result that coir fiber was 
found to be the most suitable for the purpose because of its 
lightness, cheapness, resilience, and durability. The greatest dif- 
ficulty was to discover a method of joining the ends of the rope 
to make a complete circle of the same size, but eventually a new 
splice was invented, and the tire as now sold in Australia is said 
to be perfect of its type. 

When first placed on the market the “homing” tire was sold 
as an emergency tire in case of a puncture or blow-out, but it 


proved so satisfactory that in the country districts of some of the 
states the rope tires are frequently used on all the wheels of 
automobiles, particularly for station or ranch work and over 
rough and stony country. 

The tires are bullet, nail and glass proof, and if a speed of 16 
miles per hour is not exceeded it is claimed that they are almost 
as soft riding as pneumatic tires. It should be understood that 
the “homing” tire takes the place of both inner tube and cover, 
being attached to the rim by four or five straps. 

THE RUBBER TRADE IN GERMANY. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

r the bitter struggle for existence in which Germany is now 

plunged, it is difficult to write freely. One would like to do 
so, but one never can tell how vitally important some apparently 
innocent information may be. However, I believe that no secrets 
will be violated in telling you that those of our industries that 
have been working on government orders have, notwithstanding 
large contributions to war loans and various relief funds, made 
enormous profits, and that this “boom” period is being utilized 
for the purpose of carrying on vast mergers. Some of the in- 
dustrial profits for the fiscal year 1915-16 were astonishing. The 
net profit of 19 representative rubber companies was 12,000,000 
marks [$2,756,000], against 10,000,000 marks [$2,380,000] the 
year before. When this war comes to an end our rubber in- 
dustry will be possessed of greater organization, efficiency and 
wealth than ever before, and we believe we know how to see 
that it will not lack raw materials. This brings me to synthetic 
rubber. 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER, 

As | have written repeatedly, I do not believe that synthetic 
rubber will remain an important factor when peace is reéstab- 
lished. Our non-technical papers derive much satisfaction from 
the sarcasm they exercise in thanking our enemies for forcing 








Underwood & Underwood, N 


ew York. 
SprING WHEELS Usep on GERMAN AUTOMOBILES. 


us to develop rapidly an invention which otherwise might have 
grown only slowly in the course of ages; but the fact remains 
that synthetic rubber is very costly and only suitable for a lim- 
ited number of purposes. For tires, for instance, I do not be- 
lieve artificial rubber will ever be able to compete with the 
natural product, and my belief is sustained by the number of 
bicycle tire substitutes which are offered and which contain no 
synthetic rubber, in fact any kind of rubber. The substances 














most used a athe yood, prepared canvas, 
t ul 1 f these substances 
E TIRES 
teel wire, about 3/16 inch thick, 
v is worked into a vet lose coil, the two ends being 
welded together, so as to give it the proper shape This product 
now sells wholesale at 12 marks [$2.86], and retails at 18 marks 
[$4.28 is cor more than the average price for 
ubbe tires t the war. Besides its high price, 
é il i nal objection that it cuts into 
er i { matics, and is very noisy 
> have ove the latter ob- 
eC m and the tire 
) EN TIRE S 
low st, have met with fair 
these ar ey retail at 
$ to 6 marks [$ $1.43] apie Some are in one 
rl ( € al Caoutchouc und 
( ( $ producing sectional 
it varke es They are 
$7 é W ( ir ect s o! 
é rews U ecting pins, 
‘ the sec- 
] ‘ s serve 
i t e v < sections the 
alve and 
i to t t t | 1 type sells 
$1.43 would be exces gly satisfac- 
5 t r er tures 
t € 1 r to obtair 
+ as ft he 
I A 2 ar irketed by 
, t 7.50 marks [$1.78] 
] t tire t 19.50 marks [$4.64] 
€ t ‘ \ 
f with a narrow strip of 
é t t len tire and t 
al i t " f to pr ® 
elasticit to this b front and rear forks 
‘ le $ ar frame + pr P Ww hy 
R k bing steel ring The cost of this outfit 
g the two tires and the large springs, is 36 marks [$8.57] 
LEATI AN S TIRES 
overed tires are made and 
‘ + P c oS he 9 athe or 
i t ¢ ting \ d and 
s type tire 1 lurable, a 
- t a tom ale tires vary; one 
fa retails f 48 mark a set 
$11.4 $16.66 
t t t ng a real substitute 
t t tlfe trade name of 
the Kunstgummi Gesellschaft, m. 
H Art ] f Chemnitz, Saxony, and is com- 
> pat rt nding to the inner tubes and outer 
asi! f tir he inner part, which is the most im- 
portant, is sol t red wit loth made into the shape 
of a tire. 1 tul 1 is filled with a preparation in 
the f tute. The casing is built up of pre- 
pared canvas, and wears tolerably well. The price for a set of 
these t 2 $12.38], and is of course sufficient to 
trict the that it can be said that of all the cycle tires 
now offered and ed, the sectional wooden tire of the Con- 
tinental company is the ractical from the point of view of 
both pr * and *r 
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RUBBER PLANTING NOTES. 

CEYLON RUBBER AUCTIONS POSTPONED 
EPORTS recently received give every indication of at least a 
financial transactions of this 
locality, caused imposed by the India 
Council, thereby seriously impeding business in general, and 


temporary derangement in the 


by certain restrictions 


her resulting in the postponement of the rubber sales. 





that immediate remedial 


Efforts are being made to place the 


It is generally expected, however, 


measures will be adopted 











ibor situation on a more satisfactory basis than it has been for 
me time past 
CEYLON REPORT FOR 1915 
[The Ceylon Report for 1915 has just been issued 
The year 1915 witnessed a considerable increase in the output 
cr rubber, as young plantations came into bearing, and 
r ones increased their vield through better cultivation and 
i g 
The area ler Hevea rubber was approximately 240,500 acres, 
almost entirely in the hands of European planters, and ranged 
1 sea level to 2,000 feet. Few new plantings were made, 
ng lack itable available land, as Hevea does not 
rive ir rthern districts of the island, even under 
~—a 
il greater amount of rubber was shipped as crepe 
gh a cet amount of smoked sheet and biscuit was als 
nad Prices ruled satisfactorily throughout the year, the aver- 
g e being 1.65 rupees [54 cents] per pound 
I nents in the ringing of plantations with green ma- 
ed sel wide spacing, artificial manuring, and the 
m¢ s of tap were carried out. Experts were en- 
uged in research work connected with the physical problems 
erning the tree, the latex, and rubber, and with the fungus 
seases attacking plantation Hevea trees, which were somewhat 
, the wetter districts 
EXPORTS 
I t ru r constituted a record, the quantit 
r g 43 574.800 nds for 1915 
I United Kingdom and the United States continued as the 
val buyers, their purchases being 55.12 per cent and 39.72 
per cent respectively of the total, as against 62.9 per cent and 
23.19 per cent in 1914 
sesides the United States, France, and Russia, tl nly other 
reig ntry to be s vas Japan, due to restrictions 








Ordinance No. 17 of 1869, as amended by Ordinance 
of 1914, the export duty levied on crude rubber from Octo- 
ber 1, 1915, is 7.50 rupees [$2 48] per 100 pound. 


IMPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS AT HAIKWAN, CHINA. 


Imperial Customs have just issued a volume giv- 
ing the « n of the principal imports into China 
1914-15. The following are the Haikwan imports of 


ountries of orig 


factures of rubber and gutta percha: 





Haikwan 
Increase or Decrease. 


Haikwan 
1915. 





i, + 
Peat rneneasele 186,000 90,000 — 96,000 
| eagtinteateseiate 47.000 202000 + 155,000 
Other countries ......... 34,000 41,000 _ 7,000 
330,000° 385,000 + $5,000 


* Includes $8,000 Haikwan raels reéxported 
[The legal value of the Haikwan tael is .807 cents United States currency.) 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
ISSUED JANUARY 23, 
R. H, London, England. 

cleaning tobacco pipes comprising a rub- 


1917. 
Breathing bag. Davis, 
Apparatus for 


1,213,160 
1,213,215 


ver bulb, tube and washer. S. Kuprel, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

1,213,256. Anti-skidding device. T. A. Pyros, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,213,290. Non-skid tire chain. C. R. Standley, Boone, Iowa. 


Bat comprising a rubber cushion. J. A. Hillerich, 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co.—both ‘of Louis ville, Ky 


assignor to 


1,213,476. Pmeumatic tire shoe. C. F. A. Gray, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

1,213,557. Cushion tire. J. T. Trotter, New York City. 

1,213,571. Combined bathing-cap and suit-bag. J. Zuckerman, New York 
City. 

1,213,606. Breast pump. Emott, Morristown, N. J., assignor t 


| ee 
Puritan Chemical Co., a co rporation of Massachusetts. 





1,213,697. Inner tube for pneumatic tires. B. C, Seaton, Nashville, Tenn 

1,213,719. Cushion tire. J. F. White, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,213,725 ; tain pe O. RB. Anderson, Elizabeth, N. J., assignor t 
Eagle Pencil Co., New York City. 

1,213,726. Impregnated coil and method of making sam L. H. Baeke 
land, Yonkers, N. Y., assignor to General Bakelite Co., New 


York City. 











1,213,735. Air-tube for a pneumatic tire. H. Brown, Putney Hill, Lon 
don, England. 
ISSUED JANUARY 30, 1917. 
213,81 Teat cup for milking machines. G. O. Anderson, Lancaster, Pa. 
213,834. Elastic wheel tire. R. Bunzlau and C - Stoll, assignors to the 
Firm “Sem! "  Elastische Ra dbereifungen Gesellschaft 
M. B. H.—al Vienna triz uagnry. 
1,213,949. Anti-skidding grip-tread for wheels C. Reger, Dan- 
ville, Pa. 
,213,950. Cushion for billiard tables. E. Ringsmith, Morenci, Ariz 
213,951. Recoil pad for gun butts. E. Ringsmith, Morenci, Ariz 
213,967. Tire tool. M. H. Stewart, Detroit, Mich. 
1,214,004. Tire valve J. A. Bowden, Los Angeles, Calif., assignor to A 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
14,028 Toy mustache with rubber part. F. H. Hainert, Jr., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
214,065. Rubber pad for the soles and heels of boots and shoes. W. W. 
Phillips, London, England 
214,072. Fountain drawing pen. T. J. M. Reynders, Rotterdam, Nether 
lands. 
1,214,087. Self-filling fountain per M. Shemin, Bayonne, assignor t 
J. L. Valentine, Jersey City—both in New Jersey 
,214,137. Resilient tire. L. E. Clawson, San Francisco, Calif. 
1,214,155. Tire. C. W. Guttzeit, New York City. 
1,214,174. Resilient tire. L. H. Klocksiemn, Paton, Iowa 
1,214,268. Air bag for mending pne tires. J. W. Blodgett, Ct 
ago, Ill. 
214,273. Tire protector. Cabanne, Seattle, Was! 
,214,291. Cushion tire. F. arris, assignor of one-half to E. J. Nixon 
th of Texarkana, Tex 
,214,310. Fountain pen. S. Josselyn, Atlantic, assignor of one-half t 
S. C. Crocker, Boston—both in Massachusetts. 
1,214,321. Pneumatic tire. W. E. King, Topeka, Kans, 
1,214,478. Life saving suit. G. W. Magnus and J. O’Banion, Seattle, Wash 
ISSUED FEBRUARY 6, 1917 
1,214,537. Metal-studded tire. J. R. Gammeter, Akron, Ohio, assignor t 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City 
l ng hose supporting garters. M. B, Hammond, 
to The TI s B. Taylor Co.—both of Bridgeport, 
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1,214,807. 
1,214,811. 


1,214,830. 


1,214,889. 
1,214,959. 


4,670. 





e. G. F. Mallaby, East Cleveland, Ohio, assignor 
Springfield Tire Co. 

le for t id shoes. J. A. Ford, Jamaica 

to Ply “ - ibber Co., Canton—both in 





umatic tire compr ising a breaker strip of soft rubber mixed 

with shredded fiber. W. C. Geer, Akron, Ohio, assignor t 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 

ti-skid_ device for wheels. C. G. Greenleaf, 

field, Ohio 

Pneumatic tire pressure gage. C. Harrison 
assignors to Vancouver Motors Supply, 
couver, British Columbia, Canada 

Rim tool for automobile rims. G. E. Lundberg, 

Pneumatic vehicle wheel. L. Mayolino, 
Neumaticos Mayolino—both of Habana, Cuba. 

Moisture-proof switchboard cord. W. L. Runzel, 
see Electric Manufacturing Co.—both 
ll. 


Sole for rubber shoes. S. W. Bourn, Providence, R. I. 
I!luminated fountain pen. E. O. Schaffer, Derby, Conn. 
Chemical Patents will be found on page 


Pneum: 


Ar West Rich- 


and K. Lamond, 
Limited—all of Van- 


1! 
ul 


Kewanee, 


assignor to Ruedas y 





assignor to 
of Chicago, 


327 


1,215,050. 


215,064. 


1,215,111. 


1,215,17 


9. 


1,215,216. 
1,215,301. 


215,311 





Hose coupling. F. X. Muller, eccigner, to Republic Hose Coupler 
Corporation—both of Buffalo, N. 

Semi-metallic sheet comprising asbestos fiber, rubber, shredded 
metal and a filler. Ryan, assignor to The Royal Equip 
ment Co.—both of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Cascade fountain for internal baths. 

Anti-skidding attachment. A. Montanari, 

Non-skid tire. . Swartz, Akron, Ohio, 


E, Carlsen, Chicago, Ill. 
Pensacola, Fila. 


Portable track and tire protector. J. B. Munson and P. F. 
Hagerty, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Bathing cap, embodying a flexible water proof body and a band 


of sponge rubber. Thomas W. Miller, assignor to The Fault- 
less Rubber Co.—both of Ashland, Ohio. 



































ISSUED FEBRUARY 13, 1917. 
215,349. Tool for repairing tires. C. Dierig, Lawrence, Mass. 
215,382, Art of making m¢ ttled rubber flooring. A. B. Kempel, Akron. 
Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 

215,449, Rubber soled shoe. M. W. White, Cliftondale, ee assignor 

to United Shoe Machinery ad Pat erson, a 
215,450. Rubber sole shoe. M. W. White, Cliftondale, ite. assignor 
to United Shoe Machinery Co., "Dadeues yn, : 

5,475. Apparatus for nasal douches, injections and other like purposes. 
'W. G. Br ykaw, Paris, France. 

,215,486. Vehicle wheel tire. M. Clark, Chicago, II. 
215,538. Eraser for fountain pen caps. W. W. Ihne, Chicago, III 

15,577. Cushion tire L. R. Reeder, assignor of one-half to W. J. 
Quillen—both of Akron, Ohio. 

215,582. Tire repair plug. R. W. Sampson, Melba, Whitestone, N. Y., 
assignor of e-half to L. Schwab, East Orange, N. J 
15,717 Pneumatic tire A, I Ruthven, Kansas City, Mo. 
215,719. Tire plu ’. Sampson, Melba, Whitestone, N. Y., assignor 
of one Schwab, East Or ange, N. J 
782 Tire signal pressure-gage G. F. Diamond and E. T. Richards, 
Kingston, N.  - 

5,861. A composition of matter comp f cameta, caucho ball, and 
accra flake, ier sealir neumatic tubes. A, J. Rheubottom, 
New Albany, Ind. 

216,077. Automobile mat of rubber E. A. Cohen and C., C. Colyer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
216,240. Dem table rim. F, Lowe, ¢ ge, Mass. 

16.244. Polishing roll rising a bo ti of rubber A. Me- 
Dowell; I Me D well, admir x A. McDowell, de 
eased, assignor to V. H. McDowell—a f Lynn, Been 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 

In order to give the public the advantage of having ments of speci- 

itionms up to date e while retaining t} r numer ] , applications 

for ad sequent 1915 a given new when me 

I 2 re cce c o public inspectit 

before accept: ince, The new num! 0,001 (without = 
ndication of date), and supersede ion numbers in all 

roceedings after acceptance f the c ions 
ABSTRACTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED Orr OURNAL, DecemBer 30, 1916. 
2,957 (1915). I nd ru armor nstruction for ships’ 
E. g, 6 Birch Lane, Longsight, 

2,998 (1915 e. J. Donkin, 58 Porchester Road, Bourne- 

pshire. 

3,041 (191 it with sponge rubber filler J. Guerrero, 6 

le Messine, Paris. 
02,025 rv ppl R H Davis 187 West mister 
Road, | 
02,040 ial foot two rubber buffers an! 
Ernst, 8 harlotte street, Fitzr . a 
[ ARSTRACTEL s LUSTRATE Ort AL Jo 
3,240 (1915) rbe New Livery R Ca... 
verr and I. W. Davies 8 Whi r 
Crosby, Lancashire. 
13,257 (1915 livers’ dress, F, W. Walters, Manukau R Auckland, 
New Ze j 
3,290 (1915). Tire inflating valves. M. S. Stevenson, 119 Victoria street, 
Westminister 
13.371 (1915). Seat cus containing inflated rubber balls for 
n he yan f boats, rafts, et . 2 
St. Dalmas, ‘*Tacotena” Lansdown Road, Sid 
3,397 (1915 Device for supporting weak or damage I 
G. H. Broughton, 176 Montrose enue I 
tar Canada, 
13,464 915 Tire ising an ir t wood casing and rubber 
tr ( H. § l er’s avenue, Kirkstall 
Leeds 
13,470 5 Vulcanized india r r hall, J. I 4 St. \ ent 
stre Glasgow 
13,490 (1915). Massage and exercising apparatus. A. J. Bergonié, 6 bis 
Rue du Temple, Be rdeaux, Frar 
Machinery and Process Patents on pages 331-333 
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13,543 (1915). Inflatable mattress G. ¢ St. George’s Road, THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Southwark, Lond 
102,075. Hot water bag of special shay G. E. Skliros, 289 Regent PATENTS ISSUED (Witu Dates or Apptication) 
str d T . ‘ s . 
treet, I ’ 481,199 (March 16, 1916). Plain tires. Société Francaise des Roues 
‘ S r sha “ nt cting bber erase Ww : Amovibles. 
. St. A. F. H . . Bi ges Road, F H : acce. 17 (March 18, 1916). Improvements in process of re-covering old auto- 
2,108 ( Df n s ir P e be f be H. I Rogers mobile tires. G, D. McGiehan. 
- Lif —* 23 te x, nell I Lor _ 481,219 (March 18, 1916). Protection of pneumatic tires. P. Markoff 
6,46 TT e ne $ t I Alabama 481,246 (March 21, 1916). Improvements in vulcanized rubber articles, and 
. their yrocess of manufacture Good year’s 
5 7 ; ; ' = Metallic Rubber Shoe Co. 
mee es — — a 717.) 481,306 (March 25, 1916). Improvements in elastic wheels. M. Chupka. 
- 1915). Inflatabl Robert g Ak venue 481,293 (July 20, 1915 Process for the complete reclaiming of rubber 
; . from used automobile tires H. Debauge 
1915) Inner ‘ ( ner Ci 81,335 (March 28, 1916 System and _manufacture of pneumatic tires. 
Dex Ss. A A. H. Harris. 
’ 13.758 (1915 Inflatable " er pads for use when 81,346 (March 30, 6). Process for the production of stic matter, 
~~ 6 ‘ ne | 7 R Crescent possessing the quality of cellu sloid, "ebonite and 
( oi . ‘ and gutta percha. | Ustr ysiens 
764 (1915). I . ; P vered March 29, 1916). Pneumatic wheels. R. de Prandieres 
vkir f R. S. Be K M k, Stoke 48 April 3, 1916 Cover for pneumatics. F. Lehmann. 
ire - 7¢ April 3, 1916 Improvements applicable to rubber heels F. 
7 15 R f Q s n Castelli and A. Guidi. 
te er ( D. 3 76 | Park _ 
Ma Sa W Chelse I 
— ey THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
f \" I M Barnes ISSUED OCTOBER 31, 1916 
Le n 194. Rubber block wheel with pneumatic tire C. A. James, Rose 
l Rope ea r I P. Gray, Ellangowan, Park, South Australia, Australia. 
st S n Warwickshire 72,317. Tire remover. J. G. Faria, Grafton, Calif. 
™ ‘ _ P venue, Jerse 172,337 Dusk S. Johnstone, ¢ nna, Ontaric 
t Ss . ° 
. A 172,369 Waters, New Albany, Ind. 
4 BAC I I ( T T aRY 4 - 7 € The Canad Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilron, 
[ . 7 = J signee of ( \. Mc eet ahan, Wilmerding, Pa. 
4.007 (1915 Marine e g W. G. Broka Hig t 72,537. Life preserving jacket. S. Sarosiek, Nutley, N. J. 
North Car . Ss. A 7 8 r é le of vul zed rubber having the structural char- 
4.072 5 Life-belts. W. H g. Shot Haslemere, Sur acteristics of partially broke lown rubber. The Canadian 
re G. H I P I ge Wells Consolidated Rubber C Limited, Montreal, Quebec, assignee 
Ké . D. > Beery Naugatuck, Conn. 
‘ e Minas ¢ < B 4 72,584. Lever f fountair I The L. E. Waterman Co., Limited, 
Ny ‘ S Montreal, Quebec, assignee of E. F. Britten, Jr., Jersey City, 
; N. J 
4,17 15). D I H 7 ‘ 
m 72 628 Tire tector. J. R. Cahanne, Seattle, Wash. 
4 5 Rut a 2 644. Tire protector. W. H. Gahan, Victoria, B. C 
Q 668 Armored tire. W. F. Macklin, Appleton, Wis. 
5 W : ( 72,67 Tire a W. McNames, Aberdeen, S. D. 
2 - Mute r. B. Ne Moline, I 
’ 1915). 1 4 N 72,684 Anti-skidding device \. Purdie, Wyandotte, Mich. 
( x \y , 
. , 72,77¢ Fa for tires I Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Li 
, I ted. Montreal, Quebe ssignee of H. z. Cobb, Winchester, 
; Mass 
, . 72,917. Overl for If-tone printing formed i he of rubber. J. B. 
, ‘ W. - Neale, and F. W. Gage, assignee of a half interest—both of 
Bos > Wi g aH Battle Creek, Mic! 
; ; r ‘ 72,918. Over! for halftone printing having a cushioning surface of 
4 E . wait ki Pe - rubber. J. B. Neale, and F. W. Gage, assignee of a half interest 
. a — both of Battle Creek, Mich 
. . : : ~ = 
. . , DESIGNS. 
4,27 Rubbe t ¢ R 5 H r THE UNITED STATES. 
Ley » Essex. 0.322 Bathing ap Term 3% years Patented February 13, 1917 
14.294 915 Life g vest Montag Ste & ¢ Ss. G eich, H. F. Samstag, New York City. 
Ba H gate street, Londor 8.323. Bathing cap. Te 3 ears. Patented Fel 13, 1917 
4 8 215 Rut tit teal a \ H. F. Samstag, New York City. 
P R Bur Ss shire alte 
Y. a es. W. 1} } I = 
‘, ren ew on DESIGNS FOR TIRES. 
P She al icekiaal THE UNITED STATES. 
t 5. | 79 Balthasarstras ( gne ,265. Tire tread. Term 7 years. Patented February 6, 1917. A. L 
Gern Breitenstein, Akron, assignor to The Lancaster Tire & Rubber 
g : paratus \ Co., Lancaster—both in Ohio. 
4.38 k t a ra Mi A 
{ t e 
14,398 Ventilating 
I Mi ( 
H é 
14,4 5 Me ( I 
’ 2,347 Pr e ‘ 
ver \ } Ss S 
and P Rk S \ 2 
‘= Londor 
27 N \ 
Ordnance Work efhie 
Catanio, Palerm tal 
02,429 Rebuilt tires. W. C. 7 I 
ber Cc Upper Pa t t N gha 
102.42 Detachat ‘ I a 738 ot 
Helen's aver T W U. S. A 
102,446 Detachable rim. J. S g Cart a Langside, 
Glasgow. 
50,265 50,269 50,282 
NEW ZEALAND. 50,269. Automobile tire. Term 14 years Patented February 6, 1917. 
$8,000. Hot-water bottle or ice bag with me ewe moses or ether P. De Mattia and B. De Mattia, Clifton, N. J. 
. attachment Tr. W otton, 153 Featherston street, Wellington, 50,282. Tire casing. Term 7 years. Patented February 6, 1917. G. W 
‘7. W. Aopleton. New York City. U. S. A Odell, South Bend, Ind 


assignee 
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TRADE-MARKS. 22,082. The word Tenax—substance composed wholly or partly of rubber 
or in which rubber or rubber substitutes are component parts, 
THE UNITED STATES. such substance to be used principally for soles and heels in con- 
. s 7 . nection with both leather and rubber footwear of all kinds, an 

95,422 be poh aaa aan —masergreen Siaaies wed in } 7 A as a substitute for leather soles and heels. Gutta Pe & Rub 

proofed garments. . yon 0., Brooklyn, N, ber Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 

95,787. A design comprising the monogram M. A. M. Co., and the word 
MarvVet—tire vulcanizers and tire vulcanizing patches. The Mar- 
vel Accessories Manufacturing Co., Clevels 

: vel « ccessorie fanufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. A HOME-MADE BIAS CUTTER 

98,122. An illustration of a horse shoe and on either side of it a wing— ; Roi 
inner tubes for tires, tires, and tire casings composed in whole In the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s repair school at Akron, 
or in part of rubber or its equivalent or of rubber or its equiva- , : . 
lent and fabric. Racine Auto Tire Co., Racine, Wis. Ohio, cutting fabric on 

98,769. The word Apown siiiceeidindiadilie tread tire repair patches and the bias is done with a BLOCK 
repair boots. The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. vet Inala tantead of with BLOCK S 45°ANGLE 

9,199. The words Sin Par—rubber and rubber-lined fabric hose. Peerless Wet Emiss ms = alan 45°ANGLE \ 

Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York City. shears. A straight edge —s ——— _ 

97,604. The word Vetvetreap—rubber and_ fabric casings or shoes for ike m 3 S— 
pneumatic tires. The Standard Tire & Rubber Manufacturing like the heen show n in the A>. 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio. illustration, with blocks ; 

38,855. The words MaLtese Cross and a representation of a Maltese cross ‘ ay S.de an “ 

automobile and bicycle tires of rubber and fabric. Ajax Rub- that have 4: degree edges . 
ber ¢ 0., Inc., Millbrook, | 2 nailed to either end, is 

35,548. The word  Roanoair—rubber vehicle tires. The Portage Rubber sed. These edges even 

99,213. The words Wee-Nee Sguawker—toy balloons. The Miller Rubber UP against the edge of 

a os rds T ue the table and secure a 

9,701. ne words Tue Tire Rate Boox—a periodical issued three times aes 
yearly. Class Journal Co., New York City perfect 45-degree cutting 

9,702. The words a Rate Boox Stanparp TeLecrapuic Cope—a sec- angle. The device is sim- 
tion of a ~— which is issued three times yearly. The Class ae roa . 

Journal Co., New York City ple, but very effective. HARDWOOD 

100,104. The word Tu TEX KOTE— overcoats. United States Rubber Co., The hardwood strip STRIP 

ew York City. thi < ig 

100,106. The word Bustaaxots— Same. which forms the straight ; 

100,107. The word Kanreaxore— Same. edge for cutting can be made in a few minutes by any repairman. 

100,111. The word Kasterxote- Same. 

100,112. The word KreverKote— Same. McINTOSH UNIVERSAL MODE. 

aia a a eee a As the name indicates, this apparatus can perform various 

00,118. he wor ASTLEKOTE— Same, ‘ : " 3 a eke anaes 

MRSA, The weed Racsseneese— Sume functions. It is designed to take the place of separate electrical 

100,121. The word KatpweLLKoTe— Same. equipment for the many tasks performed by motors in a physi- 

100,122. The word KipperKkoreE— Same cian’s work, such as running an air compressor, driving a 

( ? 5 >p — ~ 10 

100,127, The word RIPPLEK TE Same. generator to produce 

100,131. The word Kiuspsyxkote— San sfenaie 

100,134. The word KarsteyKotE— Same. Surane current, gener- 

95,395. The words Simver Krinc—golf balls. The India-Rubber Gutta ating a sinusoidal cur- 
orc » Tele - y F d . . 

i ‘Percha & Telegraph Works < , Limited, London, England. rent, delivering cautery 

97 616 The word Perma-Loc—non-adhesive patches for the inner tubes of : ° 
automobile tires. E. A. Conroy, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., assignor to current, operating vibra- 
Ie aloc anufactur y “Oo : 

x Permaloc Manufacturing Co - eee tors, etc. By turning the 

97,834. The word Frexite—fiexible rubber and composition disks for use ° : 
as a universal joint member. F. R. Blair & Co., Inc., New knob of a cleverly de- 
York City. ; vised dial selector, the 

98,711. A representation of an automobile wheel, with the word Evertoc y . 
thereon—non-adhesive patches for rie | inner tubes and tire particular form of cur- 
casings and other rubber goods. W. Wood, Minneapolis, Minn rent desired is instantly 

99,790. The word GrypHon—rubber tires. Gryphon Rubber & Tire Corpo- : : i 
ration, New York City. placed service. 

99,854. The word Matco—rubber pneumatic automobile tires vs The rubber-tired wheel 
Malickson, Philadelphia, Pa. a , ; 

ie shown in the illustration 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. is keyed to the rotor 

375,960. The word Netrte—rubber insulated electric cables. Callenders shaft and by turning a 
Cable & Construction Co., Limited, Hamilton House, Victoria crank at the end of the 
Embankment, London, E. C e : 

373,888. The words Revotite Dri-Sore—soles and heels of artificial leather. rotor shaft which con- 
The Revolite Co., Limited, Cambridge Street Rubber Mills, Cam trols a threaded rod en- 
bridge street, Bradford Road, Manchester. : , a mae 

373,195. Representation of a rope slip-knot—rubber heels for boots and gaging this wheel, its po- 
shoes. Plymouth Rubber Co., Canton, Mass sition against the fric- 

376,073. Representation of a man—rubber goods. The North British Rubber : . aie 
Co., Limited, Castle Mills, Fountainbridge, " Edin burgh, Scotland. tion cone adjusts the 

a frequency of the sinu- 
NEW ZEALAND soidal and other slowly 

13,473. An illustration of a black, cat—rubber heels. Foster Rubber Co., pulsating waves. When the sinusoidal current is not desired, 

Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A. ey 
an — page eee , useless wear on these frictional contacts can be eliminated by 

13,523. The words Gorp B onp—inflatable rubber tubes for use_with rubber i ; . : 
tires. The Fisk ¢ Rubber Co. of New York, Chicopee Falls, Massa- means of an adjustable hub on the motor shaft which throws 
shusetts, U. A. ee : : 

Peer chuse h : the friction gear out of service. 

13,525. An_ illustration “of a child dressed in sleeping garments, holding a ; ; : , 
tire in one hand, in the other a_ lighted candle , uaderneath . This all-in-one apparatus provides a simple, complete and 
written the words TiMe To Re-Tire? and (Buy Fisk)—goods — - ma . “re ’ 
manufactured from rubber and gutta percha not included in other durable outfit for the medical practitioner and it is claimed to 
+ mem The USA Co. of New York, Chicopee Falls, be the most economical apparatus for the purposes it fulfills. 
Massachusetts, U. 5S. s win 6 . ‘ 

— [McIntosh Battery & Optical Co., Chicago, Lllinois.] 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

22,041. The word Wetpacut—a composition made either wholly or partly B. H. V. Barnard, deputy Conservator of Forests, at Perak, 
of rubber or in which rubber is a component part, such compos Oe a a . : . oe a Dn amates 
tion to be used for the sealing of small cuts in tires, tubes and Federated Malay States, has contributed a very comprehensive 
other rubber goods. Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, Toronto, article on gutta percha in the November, 1916, number of the 
—— Agricultural Bulletin. Another article on coagulation of latex 

22,065. The word Proneer—susvenders, garters, belts and armbands. Pio- AS ¢ agep " — ; } 
neer Suspender Co., Philadelphia, Pa. the presence of sugars tells of the investigations of Doctors 

22,072. The word T1rE01p matic Gurter and Swart of the West Java Testing Station. 


composition for sealing punctures in pnev 
Ce ll 


tires. The Tireoid Chicago, 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 
Copyright 1917. 
NEW YORK ot,” being quoted 86 cents. Islands time was very scarce. 
ARL) Februar A pping situation that \s time passed with no overt act on the part of Germany, and 
prevailed was foll t announcement of Germany's rubber continued to arrive in considerable volume, the market 
submarine blockas at g grave uncertainty in the crude became easier and prices gradually declined. On February 27 
rubber market. Spot stocks were undoubtedly low and the possi- market conditions were very quiet and prices varied widely, First 
ble loss of rubber car stine \merica constituted a latex and Ribbed smoked sheets being quoted 84 to 86 cents and 
yrmidable threat 1e dip atic break wi priver fine, 80 cents 
Ge was report 1e very erratic and prices \ccording to statistics compiled by the Rubber Association of 
fluctuat in I t First latex and Ribb« \merica the United States imports for the year ending December 
smok pot 50 to 3S ts, al \pril-Ju 1916, were 115,609 tons, divided as follows: Plantations, 
positions for both grade juoted from 81 83 ts. Amber 85,531 tons; Paras, 22,060 tons; Africans, 3,591 tons; Centrals, 
repe, light, was 85 to 88 R i“ vas 68 72 768 tons; Guayule, 1,140 tons; Manicoba and the other sorts, 
ents. Par wet s vat Upr 519 tons 
ne, spot, being quoted 82-84 ts: | ¥1 53 to 5 LONDON 
cents; Cau ball, 54 38 40 cents he month there was a noticeable tendency on the part 
I ke ke : ers hold off, resulting in a generally quiet market tone 
the pa t at id t € appre Fir itex and Ribbed smoked sheet, spot, were quoted 75 cents 
ensive é S : eabl re yers February 5, with July-December positions at 72 
and g ¢ in] y 15, First latex 1 t rhe anxiety on the part of American buyers to provide 
Rit s \ S s ga submarine contingencies created an active market and 
at & good demand, Upriver fine, es advanced. On February 15 the First latex and Ribbed 
Ps - 
AANA” im toms Paice =: ieee | pRice. iw rows MMANTATION | 
esses =a Tt ” 909 r] 9 9/3 oie 9/5 9/6 9i7 ‘9/8 (9/2 __ 1920 92 Per ig h 20 Ge yy... @ 
$ es 
KEY TO CHART i 3 
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Grapl art showing world’s rubber production ; plantation, Brazilian and wild rubber production ; amount of rubber retained by the 
United States and Great Britain; acreage of plantation rubber in bearing; average prices of plantation and Par& rubber; yield 
in | is re and per tage of annual increase of plantat rubber acreage in bearing. 








MARCH 


1917.) THE 


smoked sheet spot price to buyers was 80 cents. Trading con- 
tinued briskly until the American apprehension had subsided, 
when easier conditions prevailed and prices declined. On Feb- 
ruary 26, First latex and Ribbed smoked sheet were quoted 77 
cents 

SINGAPORE. 

For the period from December 29, 1916, to January 4, 1917, 
inclusive, the value of the highest grade of rubber is fixed at 74 
cents per pound, and the 2% per cent ad valorem duty on culti- 
vated rubber will be assessed on a price of 68 cents per pound 
for all grades 

The average prices obtained at the auctions held February 12, 

First latex crépe, 66.1 cents; Ribbed 
The total amount sold was 1,356 tons 


17 and 22, are as follows: 


smoked sheet, 65.6 cents 


BATAVIA 


The exports of plantation rubber from the Dutch East Indies 
for 1915 were 20,100 tons. For the first six months of-1916 the 











exports were 15,121 tons, forecasting a total of 30,000 tons for 
1916 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Following are the quotations at New York one year ago, one 
month ago and the current date: 
PARA Mar. 1, °16 Feb. 1, 17 I 7 7 
Ipriver, fine, new 77 v78 77 ? 79 i 
lands e, new 7 7 i N 
J e rse, new ) 0 @ 
is irse new 37 S 1 
2 t 4 7 7 ® 
a val ¢ 51 i 
c ball 8 ? 49 @ 
PLANTA N 
st latex crép 3 @oa { Spot.. ” « 
Spot 
i} tu res 
1S] . 27 
r , Fut soloed 
S is } i Spot 75 275 
Apr.-] 7 ? 
( ENTI 
t 7 
sine i g 7 47 7? 48 
Nicarag s 56 47 i? 
r n, sheet 6 54 25 
a 53 46 ? 252 
lat 38 rt 31 u 2 
50 752 42 a 
eet 4 R45 4 @ 
G é 48 ? 42 244 5 ? 
Ralata, 6 @67 78 @78 7 a 
at 45 4 264 
AFRICAN 
ypori, strip, prime 
Upper Congo, ball, red 62 57 
Rio Nunez Niggers. 7 7 6 i 68 
Conakry Niggers i 6 
Massai, re i ¢ ? 
Soudan, Niggers i 
Cameroon, ball, soft i i 47 @ 
Cameroon, ball, hard 59 
Jengut N Superior ' 4 47 
Benguela, N 2 4 44 ? 
Accra, flake 3 3 i 
East Inpra 
Assam 58 @ 5 @ 78 @ 
Pontianak 10 @10% 9K%@ 8%@ 
Gutta’ Siak 18 @16%  — — — ——— «eses <>  eneimns 
Gutta red Niger , ‘one 22 @ 23 @24 
Borneo III 27%@ jjeckess  § .snheaoun 
Gutta Percha, red Macassa 1.50@2.00 1.99@ 1.90@3.50 
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COMPARATIVE NEW YORK PRICES FOR FEBRUARY 

In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker 
in crude rubber and commercial paper, No. 68 William street, 
New York) advises as follows: 

“The demand for commercial paper during February has been fairly 
good on the whole, the best rubber names moving at 44%2@5 per cent, and 
those not so well known 5%4@6 per cent, but during the early part of 
the month when the flurry was in the money market there was but little 
demand.” 


1917.° 1916 1915, 
Teeteee,, GOS occsesccvccessses ..cents 75@87 73@80 57@61 
Upeieer, CORTES ccccccccccccces weve ae 52@00 44@48 
Ds HE: ntecncecsteoeeeecin eens 67 @80 67 @74 50@54 
TglamG@s, COGTSE ...cc.ccccee 31 @36 35@38 28@32 
CREE. ccesonceve 34@40 37 @40 30@36 


*Figured only t 


MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM SINGAPORE 











The following reports of the weekly auctions held at Singapore have been 
abled by The Waterhouse Ce imited 
Crépe. Smoked Sheet 
Price Price Tons 
Date per Ib per Ib Sold 
Februa 12 ¢ 65.87 65.45 6 
Fe 2 6.72 € 7 472 i ‘ 
MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM LONDON 
[he following market report has been cabled from Aldens’ Successors, 
ited, London: 
Ribbed 
Standard Smoked 
date Sheet Market. 
re ary Sesseeeveceeees cenis ¢ 74.24 There were buyers. 
February 1 78 78.€ There were buyers, 
is 8 78.69 [here were buyers, 


WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT 
GUTHRIE & Co., LIMITED, Singapore, report [December 29, 1916] 
1 t 





At the weekly auction held yesterday and lay bidding was again stiff 
und all grades, except fine pale crépe, suffered a decline averaging about 
$4 per picul. At $146 the top price for fine pale crépe was $4 up, bur this 
figure was exceptional, the average being $140 per pi The highest paid 

bbed smoked sheet was 7, being a drop of $5 the week. For 

»ked sheet there was no der l The lower grades met with a better 
emand than last week at the lower level. The quantity sold was 393 tons, 
ut of a total of 1,129 tons offered. 

The following was the course of values 




















Ste alent Equivalent 
gapore per pound 
“ : in cents 
2137 2 8% 55.25@58.22 
1 0% 5 2@5 25 
t 8 48.87 @ 7 
t ~@.. 
4 * @.. 
2 146 2 8 57.80@6 
7 34 7% S 3.12 1 4 
>! 4% 48.87 @51.00 
D1 3% 46.32 @ 48.87 
Dii¢ IMG 25% 36.12@46.7§ 
>1 4 d2/ 0% 25.50@42.92 
2 p) ? 36 55 @ 
35.70@ 
84% 34.85 2 
y, ents 
PLANTATION RUBBER FROM THE FAR EAST. 
TOTAL EXPORTS FROM MALAYA 
‘rom January 1, 1916, to dates nar excluding f gr f 
Reported by Ba & Co., Singapore.) 
I 
Port Swe 
Singapore. Mal tenham 
October Octobe Decembe 
- 3 é 26, 191 Totals 
United King g $ 7 7 28,007,37 82,654,338 
The Continer 2 7 2 422.003 
Tapan 508,344 8,344 
Ceylor ¢ g 5 i 5,07 782,956 
Unite State 69.5 R 5 067 716.27 331 460 
A RM 268.302 
Totals 11 5,376,557 31,140,567 31,3 
Same er 1, 1915 Fé 617.032 24.3 $21 
Same period, 1914... 3 8,376 9367 28.8 
Same period, 1913 21 2,925,467 2¢ 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS 
It is reported by official cabl from Kuala Lumpur that the export 
of plantation rubber from erated Malay States in the month of 
January amounted to 5,995 tons, compared with 5,717 tons in December 
last and 4,471 tons in the corresponding month last year 
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EXPORTS OF CEYLON GROWN RUBBER 
From January 1 to Decembe 8, 1915 and 1916. Compiled by the Ceylon 
Cha . ft ¢ merce.) 
r 
nited Sta founds 
ar New 
Prat 
Rus 
Ita 
Ning 
\ : 
India 
a} 
S pe i4 € 
¢ gures P ni ‘ 
éx ported These f 
S r 819,574 a 
bber ext C 
The fig 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS F RAW RUBBER AT CEYLON 
M rs I ND 
ROW’ 45¢ 
t 8 960 
M — 
I 07.897 
I 
I 
e s) 
I v, 9 
kK 
XI Ss — 
M E 24 
. " 44 
ed States - 7 one 
ew York 9,481 r Lota 57,956 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS 
2 s e ex rt i 
e settic l n a 
IN 6 I : 
N ¢ ; n l otal 
ex 4 re w 34,57 Ss in 
1915 qi n ative fig s 
7 4,4 
4 4 78 4.2 
Ml 588 
Q 249 8 
4 324 §,10¢ 
) 4¢ 
I cle J the 
neig ¢ St S a I r . va — 
and ederated ay S P ally ex te ror 
he n r f ] Federated Malay 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RUBBER AND GUTTA 
AT SINGAPORE. 





IMPORTS 
Decembe tT. 
_ —, 
i € 
I Gutta Gutta 
Malay |! a R r I R e Percha. J elutong. 
} t Swetten founds 4i¢ 
Te 4 
Mu 68 
Penang 717,2 64,40 
Malacca 674 t 
Port Dickson 8 a 
Kela + . 
Kuanta : 33 
Rengat 0,66 66€ 
Mersing 4 
Pahang 
S. Pandjang 46¢ 
Tringganwu 6¢ 
Totals 6,599.59 466 133 





December, 1916. 
From Para Rubber 
Para for Borneo Gutta Gutta 
Rubber Treatment Rubber Percha Jelutong 
eaines 135,600 27,333 $33 11,600 
99,733 38,466 2,666 
6 er 933 2,800 





Borne 
Sarawak 
Bandjermassin 
Pontianak 








Te acénee oe eensnee 66,133 ee 1,733 16,800 189,200 
Labuan . : 52,933 anes omens 3,60 209,333 
Tesselton 40,533 395,600 cdanes 400 aacanen 
Dh sttsncesebae cS Hr? ie pieces 4,666 
Sandakan 26,266 48,811 tees 
Dt? thigueseeneenes 17,200 47,066 133 133 ose 

Se ssees tt eee - sees 

Singkawang 9,600 =? - Tr 

Sampit 2,666 1 533 269,866 
Sa 2 800 6,666 —" 

Kunnig 80 © Cerenee 

Total 561,996 557,276 7,997 9,298 1,765,331 4 

Djambi 20 stee awe 
Del 93 508,533 oan a8 a 
Pale g 4 es 1,866 seeeee 203,066 
Siak neds 1,600 wweee 








MOE cadsvaics > -saiswsa- ene 
| ] ode 80 40,000 
Ne 64,666 a reece 
Total 35 0,665 2,666 1,600 302,129 
lava 
Sourabaya 215,333 
I via 77,466 eae 
Samarang 1,333 666 
Tota 666 
Siam— 
Bangkok 6¢ 933 
Patan - 
Total 2 renee 
B a 
Rang 60€ 
Me g 66 
Total ‘ 18,26¢ = és : _ ‘ 
Other ports wees 202,633 163,166 5,333 4,533 85,733 
( Tota 8,029,152 2,632,573 15,996 119,163 2,153,193 
EXPORTS. 
December, 1916. 
aunds inns 3 nntnaee _ — 
lo— Para Rubber 
NorTH AMERICA Para Tran Borneo Gutta Gutta 
t ed S — Rubber shipped. Rubber. Percha. Jelutong. 
Akr 2,496,266 . eeceece 
New York 1,948,266 56,133 148,800 
Seattle 500,533 a 
B n 11,200 127,133 
( a Tor 92,133 ; oe 
[Totals $048,398 247,866 $6,133 275,933 
ROPE 
nited Kingd 
Eng 1 
| 4 2 72 é 16,933 





F Marseille 8924 
Italy r 24,40 , . 
2,543,199 2,349,466 136,666 136,666 


412,599 


ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF 

NEW YORK. } 
he Figure te Weight in Pounds.] 

PARAS FROM BRAZIL. 

By the steamer Tapajoz from Para: 
Fir Coarse. Medium. Caucho 


CRUDE RUBBER 


JANUARY 29 
H. A. Astlett & Co 


. = 199,350 
s, Ltd R« = 


400 85,000 


General Rub 101,700 
Arnold & Zeiss....... 147,600 
W. R. Grace & ¢ 6,750 


Greiner 


¥ arious 


WWMM 
N 
wn 
° 


540,900 
Total ‘ ‘ ee ne ee . -=1,699,000 

Fepruary 7.—By the steamer Manitowoc from Montevidio: 

s & C 


\. D. Stra 


Neuss, Hesslein & Wiatds. 
Total . sasnunaeese's wee cheese webenee “dtgnen onl 7,848 
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Fine. Coarse. Medium. Caucho. Totals. Fine. Coarse. Medium. Caucho. Totals. 
Fesruary 8.—By the steamer Ancon from Cristobal: Fepruary 19.—By the steamer Francis from Manaos: 
N s Hesslei Co Aa - ae Stes” > Arnold & Zeiss......... e< oe ccecee . oe eeeoeves ecceeceoa= 86,850 
euss, Hesslein & 6,800 700 7,500 Aldens’ Successors, Ltd..... 27,000 97,000 58,000 .......= 182,000 
Fesruary 10.—By the steamer Zulia from Curacao: VOHEME oeocesscassrecess seoeass seseses sesccss seeseeed® SERVEU 
I Gi ccuasake:smae. aussie ee. Total ...-....+- cnet e es seeeees seeeee : = 1,121,550 
_Fasavany 19.—By the steamer Francis from Para: 
Fepruary 13.—By the steamer Sane: from Buenos Aires: 
1. A. Astlett & Co. paki ¥e = 170,550 
Various (London & Brazilian G Amsinck & Co weer ee wees . tee --= 318,600 
SND -xactuashraneccaues ; 5 wereeee ceseece ceeesees® 170,100 Hagemeyer & Brunn...... - a sees = 8,100 
Arnold > =a . . ‘ . meewe cocceee 356,950 
Fesruary 13.—By the steamer Sergipe from Rio de Janeiro: Winter Sons & Co. Sa peas 49,500 
iit Paul Bertuch .. aoe ae wee — 221,400 
General Rvbber Co......... 56,000 22,200 6,400 .......= 84,600 Truhling & Goshen bak : vas 47,250 
W. BR. Grace & Co... cccces ‘ wenene « sais 3,500= 3,500 Goldman, Sacks & Co . ° ee 162,450 
Muller, Schall E> ceunes 91,2 00 15,000 71,040 4,000—= 181,240 Lazard Freres ....... ‘ : eet 385.200 
Remsen BD BAMBs occcccccces 640 32,400 3,840 5,000= 41,880 WHE aiscewes AX? = 514'700 
Konig Bros. & C ee ee ~ cameras pas ss oeau 1,610 Rceage tin oe 2 
naene meee, & Ce, LOG. .< SEARO  sccsees 2,560 10,500= 65,540 Total . —?.134.700 
Goldman, Sacks & Co....... ales ele alee « Aneiaiaie 3,500 3,500 a - > a * f-, ik a as 
Various ..... sevasocses ERO 69,600 15,040 9,000= 219,080 Fepruary 21. By the Rio de Janeiro* from Para 
ul anise sonnel an Astlett & C ; _ ave , - 28,800 
Total ieeneix ees patien, b wae . 600,950 & Zeiss + 70,200 
i : Schall & (¢ 292,950 
Fesruary 13.—By the steamer een from Itacoatiara: Bros. & ( 148,500 
& ( : 
Various ..... . 2,880 6,000 640 30 001 39,520 oan tan 
Fepruary 13.—By the steamer Brazil from Manaos: Total bmate aeons 1,044,450 
Muller, Sch ll & Co... soe seeeeee seseees ceecees seen ee S 90,000 *In above cargo 659 boxes were short-shipped 
CENTRALS. Pounps. | J. S. Sembrada & Co......... 2.310 Pounps,! Fesrvuary 13.—By the Roma=Lisbor Pounps 
j D 
Janvary 29.—By the Manzanillo Acajutla: Eggers & Heinleir ee 110 Various. Tee 309.125 
RE SUE. ccccecedcaunaseacnsannaen ee es 2200 4,620/ ii lian 
Fesrvary 15.—By the Caracas=Puerto Cabello: Fesrvary 13.—By the Feltria=London 
January 29 — the Manzanillo=Corinto: Scholtz & Co 1 320 Aldens’ Successors, Ltd nor 4,000 
American Trading Co.......... 1,600 mn Cp sti ai TepruaRY 15 by ; = Hult: 
Various deleday cies seal 1,500 3,100 Fesruary 15.—By the 4dvance=Cristobal i, eee 2 ag the Basson =Hull 
. a ’ C Aik & 79 990 The Hagemeyer Trading Co.......... 22,591 
Tr » 2 . f e HNo—sSs Hs . *. ° cree oe, ee 
om 29.—By the Manzanillo—San Juan Del Gontard & Co............ He 9'020 Feurvary 17.—By the Buffalo—London 
our: }. S. Sembrada ...... ° 2,640 Ald > Sin < 
G. Amsinck & Co Sebiied 5,800 Mecke ~ 2.200 Aldens’ Successors, Ltd.. sitishy 56,000 
Gontard & Co. idndeeseaahans 1,600 7,400 * = fen. ..... ; 2.420 Fesrvary 15.—By the Bassano—Hull 
January 29.—By the Tivives=Puerto Cortez: \ M. ‘Gon ton. ka ase? 7 $80 46,640 Robert Badenhop Co... . 48,725 
Broedermann & Litzrodt ....... utara ,10 . ERRU Sd wale the Bivetetass Men 
roedermann & zrodt 1,100 Panavene 16.—~Biv the AbuiransecsCortmanen: Fepruary 16.—By the Virginia=Naples 
January 29. tv the Tivives—Puerto Barrios G. Amsinck & ( > 920 Wm. H. Stiles . ; 30,250 
W. RB Grove B Ce. oc scnseesss 200 Muller, Schall & Co.......... 440 ene y - pale 9$'800 
A. Resenthal & Sons.......... 5,100 R. del Castill as 1,980 lg coe TE "9875 
J. S. Sembrada & Co.......... 2,800 8,100 Pablo Calvet & | - 1,980 12,320 | Robert ‘Weentien . ; ae eet 5 10°00 
January 30.—By the Calamares=Port Limon: | Fesruary 18.—By the Saramacca=Puerto Co- Rumsey, Grintert & ( . 32.625 
MM Chede & Co.....0000000 600 lombia : J. H. Recheck & Bros 1,595 187,210 
; Heilbron, Wolff & Co............. ‘ 1,100 Fepruary 17.—Ry the Hondur Havre 
Fesrvuary 2.—-By the Carrillo—Cartagena i Ses : “$i ‘ iffy _— — 
Pr ee 14.700 | Feprvary 19.—By the Pastores—Puerto Limon: Gaw, Keshishsan & C - 375 
ee Be errr re 200 14,900 r B AL we A eeeeces res Fesruary 19.- -By the Lincolnshire = Bordeaux: 
i _ : , & - m . Toser he a S 0 
Fewrt any 2.- ~By the Carrill Puerto Colombia: ain vert B. Beers. ‘ wa 6,820 10,340 See . vend a R 112008 166.000 
G, Amslnack & Co... sccccese 300 | Ferrvary 19.—By the Monterey=Vera Cruz: 
Fear ary 2.—By the Philadelphia—Puerto Ca-;H. Marquardt ......... cae 220 MANICOBAS 
ello: | Yglesias & Co..... on ji 440 _— » 30.—Ry the Ba: = 
san Seoiies Ca Graham, Henkler & C 220 cpio ee ee et 
American Trading Co...... 800 " FE . * ow a hme 5.940 G. Amsinck & ( se 19,800 
Fesruary 6.—By the Tenadores=Port Limon IY; A, Medina & Co...-.+. sees res oa January 30.—By the Raphae/=Buenos Aires 
I. Brandon Bros....... Rebar , 400 arious ....++++ eSeraaenes pian , = ree E 104,280 
Fesruary 6.—By the Esperanca=Vera Cruz: Fewavary 21.—By the Panama=Cristobal: Fesruary 19.—Ry the Francis= Pernambuco 
H. Marquardt & Co. dos 3,300 Pablo Calvet & Co........+-... 10,300 oe : seibe oad ; : > > 
L. Johnson & Co..... ; 3,960 T. Hecke & Co... Sunees 1,300 VarOUs «.+. : eaned 
U. S$. Brokerage Co : 440 ,700 eo: Ry og & Co....... ry Fesruary 19.—By the rancis—Ceara 
, sinc « ** eseeteeees “, - 
Fesrvary 7.—By the Colon=Panama City: Fidanque Bros. & Sons.. 700 Various . 13,860 
Fidanque Bros. & Sons......... 1,430 Pottberg, Ebling & C pane —" a PLANTATIONS 
gg rt = care east? Fesrvary 23.—By the Zacapa—Cartagena: | JANt 30.—By tl . ie Liverpool 
° a c Q PTOS. we cecscsccs ANUARY = »y ie Carmant iverpooi: 
. mes f 2 ding C ere .900 - : 
ies Beghews C0......-+- pee seand 15,180 age Fy ‘tk line = cc areas ee United States Rubber ( 16,200 
Feerrary 7.--By the Colon=Cristobal: Rafael del Castillo & Co........ 900 7,300 v, re ; F285 57,645 
ON "EE Sarre 9,240 : , , 23.—By the Jalisco—La Libertad: = a> sii 3 
Muller, Schall & Co............ 7,480 e Fussvser 22. nna? webiie January 31.—Ry the City of Rangoon=Colombo 
Gontard & Co 110 16.830 | South & Central American Co.......... 800 WwW: H. Stiles 15.000 
_ ereerres ae m. oties. s+. J; 
Fesrvary 7.—By the Maravel=Paramaribo: Fesrvary 23.—By the Jalisco>Amapala: Hagemever Tr: sding a . 25.890 
: ’ ¢ r 600 Arnold & Zeiss . ; 3,24 
SO er ee 1,100 R. G. sarthold & Co... -eeeeeee 1, ‘aber yy Seaiewe Ps 5 3R0 
R. Dan W alterbeck cs i ete 220 1,320 | Eggers & Heinlein .....--.---. 1,000 1,600 ce = n ine Co ~ : 288'375 357,885 
Feervary 8.—By the Ancon=—Cristobal: Fenrvary 23.—By the Jalisco—Corinte: Fesrvary 6.—By the Cit f Lahore=Colombo: 
G. Amsinck & Co 9.570 American Trading Co.......... 900 eo . da : , ie a = 
o> reer me giresssenns esses Ray -4 = Ramtec MT... occassion coc 3,600 Aldens’ Successors, Ltd. . 11,200 
Themarest Mres. ....<..<csccscee 1540 Mower & TROGR .ccccecevecesse o08 , Hager ever a, ta Co 6,7 ° 
are oT tent ee ee eeeenee oa ros » >, r Ster & 0 13,40 
Pablo Calvet & Co........... 50 2910 90, B9G | VETOED 20 nev cerrcrccnccrseres — —_ W. i. Stiles & Co........ 75,000 
Fepruary 9.—By the Santa Marta=Cartagena: AFRICANS. 7 Various ....--ee- seers 235,460 341,820 
Sota Dinlies Ce... -...... 3,960 January 31.—By the Basse vueren ae Fenrvary 6.—By the Pleiades=Singapore 
G. Amsinck & Co........... een 6,600 Wa. H. Stiles ....cccccccccecs 22,00 e 
R. del Castil illo & Cia 330 GRO s cicscccedackcuhasewens 3375 25,375 | Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 3860 
A. Held : snpehetediiacinde 550 wr | Rubber Trading Co....... 4,860 
A. Hel: sess SAL WES IES 55 iain sie the Galileo= Hull: Henderson & Korn _ page 
COE TG, cs ocecntccducnes see 110 11,550 Deltas t Cén<es eee 3,625 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 47,385 
Fesrvary 13.—By the Metapan=Port Limon: Meyer & Brown ......--+++++45 91. 375 | Fred. Stern & Co....-- 43,875 
I. Brandon & Bros............ 550 Hagemeyer Trading Co.......-- ene ak dei pelea ir 0 
C. F. Hernandez Sons & Cq.... 220 770| Fesevany S.—By the Regina d’Italia =Genoa:, | Robinson Aaa 108,705 
Fesrvary 13.—By the Siraola= Puerto Cortez: T. HL Bowens & V9..,.+-02-*+0+- , jk a ove we 
yy et 2 ere 440 Fesrvary 13.—By the Chorley= Bordeaux: a Stiles & Co 44.800 366,100 


W. R. Grace & Ci ee re ere 145,750 | 
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RUBBER SCRAP. 


TANUARY Ry the 
H. Muehlstein & 


By the Penmorvah=Havre 


9,840 
6.600 


lingham = Havre 
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P NDS 
Y I M este 
I R ( 8 160 
Gutta Pe a Rubt Mfg. 4.480 
R « R t Ce 7 
Manhatt Rubber ) 
H. Mov & « 40€ 
t ted St 4 Recla ng 
( 29,600 
Va s ”) 5 ( 
RUARY 7 l c Par a Cit 
7 Hav 
“i ’ 
Mi . \ 440 
\ I & 720 
rE RY 7 e Clar Buer \ 
I. Mu & oO 
FEBRUA 7 I e Mongclia=—I 
} Mue & « < 
, een 
M \ 26.720 
@ Ri 
a—Lon 
I ( 32 On 
\ 34,4 
I . 1 i= Ha 
& | « 
€ lacia—I 
_ Re t g 
& ¢ 61.28 
( g 40K 
6,64 ‘ 
Para 
oo 4 
i 
\l 
r 
k ¢ a 
Hi. M te & ¢ 
sel ( 4 
k P noastr 
Hl. Muze ‘ 
\ 
e Cea 
\ 4 
| ” S ' Cc 
( I \ 600 
Fesrvary 2¢ By the Col 
\ <S 7 ) 
Fer AR } . a 2 Havana 
jontard & ¢ 440 
Yele io. <a & ¢ 6.400 R40 
Fre ARY r e Ap London 
frenton Scr & Rubber Supply 
Co 9,04 
H. Muehlste & ¢ 9,120 
Var s 2 486 0,640 
Feervary 2 By the Panama—Cristobal: 
} Rere & ( 4,800 
| 4 lel S 15.360 20,160 


CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT 
SEATTLE. 


first. Figure 35 pounds net 


he case 


PLANTATION 
rO SEATTLI 


January 29.—By 
W. R. Grace & Co 


the Protesilau Hongkong: 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


37,800 : 
122,445 
10,395 170,640 


Ferrvary 6.—Ry the Shidswoka Maru=Yoko- 
han 


1.080 


Fesrvary 6.—By the Princess Adelaide=Van- 
couver, B. C 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cc 9,720 
Feprvary 19.—By the Kamakura Maru=Yoko- 
hama: 


2,025 


;oodvear Tire & Rubber Cc 
i ; 1.890 3,915 


( 
W. R. Grace & ¢ 


Fesevary 20.—By the hicag M cru Yoko- 
hama 
Mit Bussan Kz 47,925 
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rO NEW YORK. CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. Exrorts Pounps VALUE 
January 29.—Ry the Protesilaus=Hongk« . r ' > 
we a — 2 Port or New Yorx—Decemser, 1916. India rubber ..... 169,619 $88,684 
Arnold & Zeiss........... 40,300 |_ IMrorts Pounps. Varus. | Balata 118,547 67,767 
United States Rubber C 388,665 India rubber ...... v++e++021,707,623 $11,652,201 | Rubber scrap .... 89,958 7,553 
East Asiatic Co.......... «+» 10,395 ee satay <amienel 328,784 168,675 Reclair ees 9,273 1,726 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 8,160 Gutta percha ....... 132,596 14,836 India pairs 11,241 28,886 
W. R. Grace & Co..... . 35,775 Gutta jelutong (Pontianak 457,032 22,259 a . »-pairs 137,391 63,051 
J. T. Johnstone C 7,695 Manufactures of india rubt 22,163 | “Aut 834,295 
pe ee: ae P —__—_— ——— | Othe er tires 686,762 
Arthur Meyer & Cx 24( 94,37 tal 626 5 $11.8 — 
“wale ; Fe ee | ME asoveceanes aan $11,880,134 | Belting, hose, etc.......... 209,280 
FERevary By the Me: kohama: Export I be f 3 505 
G lyear Tire & me ibber C¢ 3 India rubber ee _ nae .. 5,238 
Hender & Ko ; 5( 104,085 | Balata $2,493,242 
Fesrvary 8.—By the Hawaii Maru=Yokohama:|! Rubber scrap .. 
Hen og ener ee 270 | Reclaimed rubber San Franc >—Decemper, 1916 
Fesruary 20.—By the ( g 1 ts ‘ 
Henderson & Kor : $280,052 
TO AKRON, ; 190 
rubber ,) 
January 29.—By the Protesilaus SD a 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co.. 3 an 500.780 ? 50 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 500,780 $280,508 
J. T. Johnstone & Co 
Fesruary 2.—Py the Mexico Maru=Yoko Pc rF New Yor 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ; . eis 72 $2,142 
Fesrvary 8.—Py the Hawaii Ma es a coed one 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. a pat hdd Png 
Ferrvary 19.—By the Kemebure : 70,468 
hama ire 9,540 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co....... (P et 22,266 
Fesrvary 20.—By the Chicag f in er ifactures 13,110 
hama > <n 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 481,00 Totals 32,212,670 $15,763,087 1 $127,606 
RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
1915 1916 1915 191 
UN MANU FACTURED—/ree — > —-— ——_, a _ _ cath as = 1916 
. is al Pounds Value. | emsedi a See eer a, 
India rubber: | —_ . * a Pounds. Value 
From— ; Bal “2 ; 84,360 307.479 922.301 $389,288 
EE cavetiusasaas 290,446 $134,073 Guayele Gum. -+.++. 47,391 16,701 Sere epee 
Germany ...ccccccece : 3 sutta jelutong 2,773 56,000 2,520 
POE ciestkasnese “sutta percha 63,637 2,383 2,095 
United Kingdom India rubber ++» 4,664,095 2 9,179,017  §,330,100 
Central America and nubber scrap and refuse 12,08 oe aseuns. 
British Honduras. 1,249,656 573,046 - > - . ae ae . a 
Mexico 2,545,095 1,053,054 Totals, unmanufactured 5,574,94 $2,695,408 10,159,701 $5,724,003 
Brazil 49,281,838 24,589,208 a ST 
Other South America. ey tger 2,616,518 Chicle 403,35 $ 1 56,2 489,029 $168,356 
East Indies ........-. 140,832,273 90,155,040 
Other countries ...... 582,784 418,137 
P : “< : ~- EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES oF 
Petle cecccccesecs 221, 481, 92 21 $111,031, 144 27 0,090,205 $159,745,475 THE UNITED STATES. 
Balata .ccccccccccccce 2,302,684 864,694 2,748,207 1,265,896 
Guayule gum ....-s.+. 4,966,464 1,445,453 2,537,167 693,251 1915 1916 
*Gutta jelutong oveccces 21,230,028 979,786 24,792,820 1,236,502 MANUFACTURED— 2 =—————— a Pc! we 
Gutta percha 2,231,246 258,948 3,176,010 349,727 hound jan,” “in Gao 
anne — Q y. lue. 
OY 6c cedxbans 252,212,343 $114,580,025 303,344,409 $163,290,851 | Alaska: 
Rubber scrap ......+++. 12,342,117 877,026 16,084,653 1,226,157 Belting, hose and pack- . 
aati DT 6haseenseseeye< veeienes $123,745 oecsese $120,719 
Totals, unmanufactured 264,554,460 $115,457,051 319,429,062 $164,517,008 Boots and shoes. wed 65,013 183,347 94,952 227,059 
REE csaienens dutiable 7,916,893 $2,903,018 7,250,336 $3,198,153 Other rubber goods... ttteees 26,377 oe eenee 47,556 
MANnurActTURED—dutiable: aa mae 
Gutta percha ........ $6,266 $180,006 Totals 65,01 $333,469 94,952 $395,334 
India rubber ......... 445,255 486,333 - To— 
| Hawaii: 
Totals, manufactured $451,521 $666,339 rr z 
Substitutes—elasticon, ete. : 334 18,662 — an ane vonel $78.087 981.900 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. Automobile tires ..... 447,469 593,777 
1915 1916 Other tires ......c006 58,368 92.686 
Manuractuas>— Sila acta sielsisadgacesniniatineti Other rubber goods... 70,096 130,939 
wai Pounds Value Pounds. Value. , ———— | cal 
Automobile tires: Totals $654,020 $899,400 
To— . 
Russia in Europe..... ébenrnpe $944,261 ha te 
"Raslan cana ayasee, ee $6,698,584 §,682,305 | Philippine Islands 
SED cseqteneee ends aipeasere 1,185,930 897,212 Behing, hose and pack- 
SEED shinaeansvoues ane 152,578 227/981 gate 73 $50,765 $65,170 
Cuba ..cesccceceeees 356,903 805,471 Boots and shoes. . pairs 7,41 34,489 72,202 122'762 
Aastra ...ccccccecs 563,639 1,675,343 Tires .. : 63,657 mere 496,925 
New Zealand ........ ssekianiin 982,154 | Other rubber goods. 51,799 217,170 
Philippine Islands .... 292,735 434,551 | eee: — — 
Grher eountelen ponte 2,168,283 3,562,665 Totals 7,412 $600,716 $902,027 
i cians % $11,418,652 $15,211,943 To— 
All other tires......... 1,993,262 waved 2,517,065 | Porto Rico: 
Belting hose -_ eer nesenss 2,002,847 se20n 6s 3,530,219 Belting, hose and pack- 
Rubber boots. - pairs 548,706 1,229,155 660,169 1 593,046 ee ane i Sea $34,676 $46,72 
Rubber shoes. irs ete 1,478,513 3,002,842 1,486,705 Automobile tires 313,429 537,296 
Scrap and old "rubber. . 3,123,395 356,82 3,418,884 392,977 | Other tires ..... 27,326 22.950 
—< rubber waa 6,196,424 830,917 5,390,695 807,777 Other rubber goods. . 66,097 98,138 
ther rubber manufac- bee Ghia dnetmeninie <eneemiaiiens 
factures ..cccccccces ° 5,102,726 8,394,616 Totals $441,528 $705,197 
24,412,892 $33,934,348 
Totals, manufactured ouiainie $24, . —eaS ae * Dutiable beginning July 1, 1916. 
Fountain pens. ..number 200,637 $205,225 251,662 $147,587 ' + Not separately stated prior to January 1, 1916. 
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I alue Pounds. Value Pou 
anua 9. ? $4, 5° 
g4 2 081 68.087 $49.8 137,95 
January 4° ° . 
s ) 895 7,48 3,949 
Februar 7” 
! 7 74 353,401 5,68 35,874 
‘ a . 
a4 s r 60 
. 
4 7 84.608 
uw 
M s 
Rd r i as é valued a 4 
EXPORTS 
Fesruary 2 
" I Insula 
—_— - Wire an 
S . oO Cables 
; 4 
5 + 
H 46 7 
\ , 
“ 458 g 4,958 
~ 017 
M 62 7,982 
M 
‘ 444 7 4 
WW 
é 4 5 27¢ 
ea $ | é & 
Az $25 
oa $3 
r < 7 8 4 
G 
: = Ose 
N < $45 g 
~ ; g 2 $7 
. 20 
I 2s pa 
S 284 SE 
S 8 O46 
S 49 : 
4 < 72,046 
¢ ¥4 $43,719 $296,444 347 
Me 
¢ $5,727 
I 42.7 
‘ 26 
( j 64 4 36 
. 9 40 2.008 
G » 
Pe 4f 6,770 
’ 4 1611 
Ve ? 
‘ : * ~ ? 
Re $97 14 
~ S 4 4 $¢ 
T) } 0.64 R¢ 
H 
Ta 
As $ $1,04¢ 45.7 
r 
Rrit 
4 d ¢ 6¢ 
‘ t 745 
j pine 358 
| ) . $66 
) , 4 $84 $$.774 $11,228 $¢ $e 7¢ 
PR 
I ‘ \ 
We S<6 
Sourt « g 8 34,99 $6,303 $278 
Fast ,894 ‘ 
Frer 65 
Moadaga >) rT eee ct eee eee ee) 
I 395 
. $38 $6. ™ $27 
Tr e g me pe | Ene 





14,585 


14,606 


lia Rubber valued 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Gutta Percha. 


Pounds. Value. 


200,303 


2,651 
“$38 


at $397. 


“ns, Gum 


$7 $154 


4 
66 277 
603 


hewing Reclaimed 


Gutta Jelutong. 


— 
Pounds, 


254,996 $10,337 
983,353 43,117 
"90,186 


Scray 


Rubber. Rubber 





7 "43 
2,987 4,461 
ee se 
36 1 
, 49 
3 321 
$3,328 $8,699 
"$1,531 $1,249 
. 964 
$334 . 
367 50 
184 
28,880 Menne 
. . 29,313 
$885 $31,425 $1,249 $29,313 
. $84 
$873 "40 
9 
11 
36 
1 
"80 192 
ae aa Seents 
$973 $403 
. $53 
$221 
"100 
adie $408 
g $153 $408 
$3,240 
3,471 
$6,711 
$79 
$79 
x India Rubber, $87,474; to Japan 
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EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING JANUARY, 1917. 















































EUROPE. NEW YORK. 
—— ——a——_ ————-————— en —_ Le GRAND 
EXPORTERS. Fine. Medium, Coarse. Caucho. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Torats ToraLs, 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil.kilos 221,917 27,510 8,761 $1,812 89,909 22,006 39,424 33,661 185,00( 495,000 
Tancredo Porto & Co........... 111,640 6,080 ocececce 14,280 1 71,645 32,860 47,409 22,086 174,000 306,000 
oN 2 2: Sere eer 115,252 10,436 399 26,057 152 24,490 2,782 24,838 20,772 72,882 225,026 
Ohliger & - Abana pinkie eee meee ween eae characte Jungien nines 113,685 7,481 23,466 37,750 182,38 182,382 
er. eee 33,380 1, 280 osneee oueccus 34,660 104,458 10,400 28,019 or 142,877 177,537 
Adelbert HL. ° Ade: , Limited..... 95,650 1,085 senacse 27,338 124,073 Sedauh 1,979 7,877 ‘ 9,856 133,929 
G. DEE. 6cvscduseevedsseedse 21,120 feats 21,1 ‘ 1,120 
A. Armazens Andresen. s hiceiees eae: edeaie aenbeia 17,095 aM hana mee 17,095 17,095 
i. 7: Sere arene 320 126 594 100 1,140 pence seen sent cine 1,140 
Levy, Camille & Co........ “en aoe é eece ene 1,020 3 1,050 Tree owseeon eee 0905466 nue 1,050 
46,517 10,774 119,617 776,187 421,282 77,508 171,033 114,269 784,092 1,560,279 
In transit, Iquitos . 2,286 13.605 36,714 80,152 13,200 1,631 6,166 16,299 37 ,29€ 117,448 
WROUNE ecicccunnceccuatencs NGA «6° Se 24,379 156,331 856,339 434,482 79,139 177,199 130,568 821,388 1,677,727 

EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING 1916. 

EUROPE. NEW YORK. 
— —— A —______——_—— — _ _-— “~ - ——- ~ GRAND 
EXPORTERS. Fine. Medium. Cc oarse. Caucho. ToTtats Medium. Coarse. Caucho. TorTaLs ToTALs 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil. kilos 201,789 60,216 714,746 1,968,774 164,814 373,414 368,923 1,841,226 3.810.000 
Tancredo Porte & Co........... 175,742 45,674 192,613 965,098 202,228 304,78 167,429 1,515,848 2,480,946 
ee aa 16,984 8,767 371,663 689,827 50,090 187,115 193,787 1,003,491 1,693,318 
Ac “nang H. Alden, Limited..... 15,853 9,216 425,412 1,068,234 87,968 144,937 6,653 266.587 1,334,821 
i ee Ge Ciassaceceacs 5 aed 5,059 62,666 153,782 559,028 43,187 116,396 91,888 616,864 1,175,892 
J. G, ye bokbtur ee bibasines 21,521 43,653 37,784 387,503 65,465 147.858 73,096 704,673 1,092,176 
y A. Armazens Andresen....... 461 2,783 91 13,739 36,123 101,158 177,629 735,11 48,851 
CY Ce Gc s cs cccctevesscece enene 14,520 43,118 31,092 396,34 96,342 
OS ED eee . 320 34,993 59,814 19,152 39,823 56 259,47 319,285 
ST eee , 228 67 ° 2 774 ee 9,103 101,47 102,253 
Gaspar Almeida & Co epee caiacelie caine cenh ame 4,281 14,250 3,801 78,178 78,178 
Th, BOE Sordccséviveseons , 40,529 11.516 856 10,542 63,443 2,609 337 12,06¢ 5.509 
i BA cavescereess nEakeean ai ata aeuneens me ines 5,085 13,656 32,452 73,44 73,445 
Sinfronio & Co...... ianmewer 5,140 2,827 3,065 118 11,150 6,162 14,940 3,751 59,8° 71,042 
Amorim Irmaés ..... . er 36,382 6,279 13,077 4,056 59,794 80 320 3,000 3,750 7.87 67.664 
Semper & RR ee 7,646 kina 40 eatcitute 686 32,082 2,617 18,749 3,025 56, 64.159 
J. Carneiro da Molta........... 23,957 3,157 7.754 4,012 8,880 10,386 012 2,434 1,682 16,51 55,394 
DE EE Oi vo nan ses taen vies ; 12,819 7,520 1,583 5,146 27,068 20,32 400 100 20,820 47,888 
B. Levy & Co........ ceeceecen 2,400 160 720 ma 28 11,253 2.409 3,636 18,616 35,914 39.194 
i, ET Cathe downed dette ' sims _ Pee wae Wee 30,080 1,440 : 6,600 38,120 38,120 
Stowell & Sons..... sah eee cades 13,567 1,12¢ 911 18,386 33,990 ‘ 685 ‘meine 685 34,675 
COND BD CPi cc eviccavccsceces 19,5 ae. aes adenine 520 1,160 7,200 4,590 1,920 14.870 34.390 
Alfredo Martins Pereira......... . es iieneee ads 10.625 1.170 7,787 10,634 30,216 0.216 
Compa. Mattogeo. Bolia., Limited nena ees 5 elle einen , 24,783 Mee 3,793 916 29,48 482 
DR OF Cie nnasés<acaveeees 2,426 1,029 7.266 2,339 13,060 8,428 1,542 2,249 3,173 15,39 8,45 
Manoel Vicent Carioca.......... jet idaned a anda ho we , 16,150 1,600 4,050 as 21,800 800 
Ferreira Oliveira & Co.......... : 17,968 17,968 17.968 
Gunzburger & Co............ iar Seenaee 1,246 92 913 12,356 16,607 16,607 
Moraes Carneiro & Co.......... 1,760 24 4,212 883 6,657 1,790 13,542 15,782 
Pe OF Pes cscse he cbewees 8,512 4,530 117 5,559 Koee aus ate 5.559 
E. Strassberger & Co........... iia aie , . 435 1,032 339 4,060 4,060 
Sundries (19) .. ca eehoes 24,273 16,955 25,387 71,468 32,336 8,411 5,356 50,702 122,170 
3,289,629 499,304 289,799 2,001,207 6,079,929 4,465,872 1,574,432 4,135,638 
In transit, Iquitos. . ee 277 648 27,254 76,106 367,735 748,743 334,875 132,005 1,964,565 
Totals, 1916..... ere ror 526,548 365,905 2,368,942 6,828,672 4,800,717 783,902 1,706,437 1,980,475 9,271,591 16,100,203 
Totals, 1915...... csesvese Gee 609,831 1,784,076 2,110,048 9,116,175 4,976,216 689,083 555.460 1,548,697 7,778,456 16,894,631 


(Compiled by Stowell & Co., Manaos.) 


EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER AND CAUCHO FROM PARA, DURING 1916, AND FOR NINETEEN YEARS. 
NEW YORK. EUROPE. 


























——— ————— ‘ \ 2 oe (sRAND 

EXPORTERS. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. ToTALs. Fine Medium Coarse. Caucho Torats Torats. 
SO ee kilos 1,778,198 234,834 1,044,343 580,242 3,637,617 605,585 46,727 109,911 301,716 1,063,939 4,701,556 
General Rubber Co.......... «++. 1,047,864 100,473 917,452 423,381 2,489,170 617,372 41,485 17,901 206,124 882,882 3,372,052 
ee 1) Ore i] 663,379 108,549 584,084 242,276 1.598,288 216,263 13,912 7,590 251,258 489,023 ,087,311 
een aaa f 367,054 22,404 116,092 1,497 507.047 225,162 16,595 2,667 97,780 342.204 849,251 
Suarez, any a Co., Limited 1,044,492 1,520 124,272 302,357 1,472,641 60,822 5,186 105,335 181,343 1,653,984 
Pires Teixeira & Co........ : 404,706 42,815 527,078 135,559 1,110,158 206,667 9,576 772 6,400 223,415 333,573 
Adelbert H. Alden, "Limited: BS 98,343 72,330 142,926 42,246 355,845 567,315 77,207 644,5 000,367 
G. Fradelizi & Co eeeoceeces seen 211,411 19,225 169,372 149,671 549,679 107,451 11,983 3,617 528 123,57 673,258 
Rerringer & Co.......... seta 345,237 29,434 78,561 123,662 576,894 sehtnes 576,894 
Seligmann & Co..... cseeecees wee 567 35,313 194,337 510,794 1.361 a 1,082 44 513,237 
Stowell Brothers ........... “=e shes 2,210 9,240 11,450 146,794 14,892 22,496 73,979 258,161 69,611 
DOMMNITD cocecccccccevssccss .. 452,780 36,571 445,835 302,167 1,237,353 206,989 25,375 54,860 230,422 517,646 1,754,999 
6,694,041 670,932 4,194,568 2,497,395 14,056,936 2,961,781 180,545 236,082 1,350,749 4,729,157 18,786,093 

From Itacoatiara ...... picenade 30,760 965 18,200 2,805 52,730 28,419 1,731 17,658 14,975 62.783 15,513 
From Mandos ............- 4,483,410 724,133 1,580,197 1,294,888 8,082,628 3,288,029 499,292 289,799 2,001,207 6,078,327 14,160,955 
From Iquitos ......... 3 336,400 46,988 124,787 684,400 1,192,575 277,648 27,254 76,106 367,735 748,743 1,941,318 
11,544,611 1,443,018 5,917,752 4,479,488 23,384,869 6,555,87 708,822 619,645 3,734,666 11,619,010 35,003,879 

To South America, Pernambuco. . 193,573 1,046 7,765 aonswe 202,384 pegs ec pnekes ‘ wankeces weeded 02,384 
BOM, . BPN 6s cecccuocesa 11,738,184 1, 444, 064 5,925,517 4,479,488 23,587,253 6,555,877 708,822 619,645 3,734,666 11,619,010 35,206,263 
, = - 10,172,277 1,383,914 6,533,882 4,429,196 22,519, 369 10,654,863 1,069,832 1,084,846 2,376,890 15,186,431 37,705,700 
eee . 9,972,494 1,677,762 5,645,917 4,389,925 21,686,098 9,971,232 1,114,999 1.461.862 4,385,981 16,034,074 37,720,172 

Se . 7,223,363 1,354,794 5,324,881 3,198,077 17,101,115 11,749,008 1,591,241 2,456,16 6,338,207 22,114,618 39,215,733 

. 9,477,888 2,035,278 6,503,631 3,337,691 21,354,488 12,570.242 1,414,572 2.822.694 5,200,397 22,007,905 43,362.393 

1911 . 7,686,680 1,571,375 5,173,230 1,669,596 16,100,881 11,230,371 1,503,869 2,504,439 4,519,039 19,757,718 35,858,599 

1910 . 7.500.410 1,412,311 4,489,108 1,658,661 15,060,490 11,673,302 1,506,752 3,382,432 6,416,842 22,979,328 38,039,818 
Re . 9,439,722 1,767,310 5,784,170 2,655,778 19,646,980 9,832,613 1,372,221 2,950,626 5,649,763 19,805,223 39,452,203 

ba. ee TTT e TTT 8.289.768 1,739,505 5,616,549 1,902,620 17,539,442 10,721,266 1,419,025 2,854,624 5,528,994 20,523,909 38,063,351 

Si actbeisnddbedteen 8,012,592 1,863,775 5,149,312 1,580,657 16,606,336 10,783,787 1,358,264 3,190,982 5,574,783 20,907,816 37,514,152 

Sr eer 7,406,171 1,785,315 5,496,419 1,531,399 16,192,304 9,289,310 1,253,574 3,223,944 4,799,623 18,575,451 34,767.755 
aes . 7,173,463 1,518,444 4,921,222 1,647,216 15,260,345 10,052,634 1,291,703 2,498,516 4,363,690 18,656,543 33,916,888 

, Jee - 8,062,104 1,630,355 5,394,429 1,222.5 16.3 09,468 7,615,817 993,955 2,503,520 3,221,376 14,334,668 30,644,136 

See . 7,248,065 1,621,827 5,029,646 1,133,857 15.033,395 9,156,872 1,167,956 2,659,748 3,076,971 16,061,547 31,094,942 

ae - 6,588,524 1,614,776 4,523,413 1,133,155 13,859,868 8,522,521 1,514,521 2,595,177 2,057,222 15,689,912 28,549.780 
Ditecdseeeewes . 8,0 1,926,505 4,271,456 1,325,290 15,550,978 7,939,010 1,556,358 2,605,553 2,638,599 14,739,520 30,290,498 

1900 . 6,5 1,199,611 3,783,279 894,500 12,434,667 7,798,537 1,401,390 3,256,969 1,857,100 14,313,996 26,748,663 

1899 . 7,58: 1,319,349 4,023,710 951,854 13,878,318 6,410,647 1,030,459 2,527,013 1,583,572 11,551.691 25.430,009 

a Sass 5.3 868,982 2,759,714 801,915 9,830,265 6,794,541 1,125,688 2,995,801 1,162,712 12,078,74 09,007 





(Compiled by Stowell & Co., Para) 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE November, 1916. 
DOMINION OF CANADA. Prefer: 

















EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER 


GOODS, 
November, 1916, 


























. . . owe General ential 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED ; ; es - 
, May RE utiable Tariff Tariff. Produce Reéxports 
RUBBER Value Value. of of Foreign 
} ber, 1916 Relting MANUFACTURED— Canada, Goods. 
: a Value. Value. 
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LONDON AND LIVERPOOL RUBBER STATISTICS. wane 
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UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS FOR 1916. 





























IMPORTS 
UNMANUPACTURED— 1915. 1916. 
Crude rubber: —————— r A 

From— Pounds. £ Sterling. Pounds. ~£ Sterling. 
Dutch East Indies........ 6,411,900 716,151 12,404,100 1,716,340 
French West Africa... 3 146,920 1,366,500 144/153 
Gee GONE cccccccccccese 39,757 1,482,500 119,787 
Other countries in Africa. 537,282 8,629,200 914,134 
PUOR ccsccscceeccsseesees 178,271 1,890,500 240,708 
ied .nccasccscecscccsce SAREE 3,240,779 24,018,300 3,273,115 
British India ........ ‘ 3,288,800 372,313 3,789,800 535,816 
Straits Settlements, includ- 

toe CLOG occ0ccccvces 66,053,200 7,384,830 44,531,100 6,307,609 
Federated Malay States... 28,880,300 3,340,071 44,649,700 6,181,287 
Ceylon and dependencies... 28,609,700 3,230,218 22,518,000 3,156,094 
Other countries .......... 4,003,700 406,317 3,259,800 437,097 

BOE  kcccevivcecinn 176,045, 600 19,592,911 168,539,500 22,996,140 
Waste and reclaimed ri wer - 4,180,000 97,320 5,108,100 138,115 
GUE POTERR. ccceccces . 8,507,744 669,193 7,480,368 690,025 
MANUFACTURED— 
Apparel, waterproofed .... — 5,376 —e 9,518 
Boots and shoes..dozen pairs 160,462 264,260 250,746 438,196 
Insulated wire .......+0s:: sewee 96,348 o secece 133,728 
Submarine cables ........ ‘ ciehen 3,089 7 
Automobjle tires and tubes 1,984,563 2,207,210 
Motorcycle tires end tubes... - 105,123 93,173 
Cycle tires and tubes........ nese ™ 65,154 giosiaihtes 113,442 
Tires not specified.......... ev esse 20,617 10,040 
EXPORTS 
MANUFACTURED— 1915. 1916. 
\pparel waterproofed cc . — 

To— Pounds. £ Sterling. Pounds. £ Sterling. 
OO) ee abiamoed 44,364 -eebiee 102,794 
British South Africa...... POE 41,853 causes 41,271 
British East Indies...... ee , 25,675 Seesecee 26,485 
PEERED. ccccoccoseves - gaannea 45,411 ieebeles 76,654 
New Zealand .....00.> oeaew 30.435 ial 45,131 
CED. scivcecceneen< sae evens 88,875 ines 73,589 
Other countries ..... caus wesened 247 031 rerre 331,217 

WEEE dp eeesbascs oes <oeenaie 774,489 eoeenwe 700,141 
Boots and shoes..dozen pairs 118,169 138,773 118,532 140,201 
rere 6onease 362,983 sone ee 546,373 
Submarine cables .......... éucedes 354,782 séeeeus 449,863 
Automobile tires and tubes. . err 664,998 oeneees 1,198,605 
Motorcycle tires and tubes... =. . ...- 80,489 eestees 106,150 
Cycle tires and tubes....... — 431,049 Srnenie 604,333 
Tires not specified.......... e ceeeee 114,992 oceceece 232,466 
Manufactures not specified. 1,060,066 oneewe 1,636,447 

EXPORTS—FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 
1915. 1916. 

UNMANUFACTURED— - r — 

To— Pounds. £ Sterling. Pounds. £ Sterling. 
PE it aae inn nee 25,906,100 2,858,843 13,611,500 1,860,218 
PROGRES cccccose eeeeeeeee 15,209,700 1,772,100 21,044,500 2,894,323 
United States ............ 83,180,100 9,273,915 57,454,700 8, 054,300 
Other countries ....... 1, 989,500 2,060,638 16,437,500 2,289,694 

(rere .142 2,285 ,400 15,965,496 108,548,200 15,098,535 
Waste and sodniand rt water. 657,900 20,545 561,300 21,584 
Gutta percha ..... 987,953 75,576 629,328 68,499 


MANUFACTURED— 


Apparel, waterproofed capiaatd 695 ore 807 
Boots and shoes. .dozen pairs 12,077 17,583 36,883 43,606 
JaeUNNOGE WHO <ccccccecces pceusen 9,059 Sééewes 21,210 
Automobile tires and tubes. . nee 562,456 908,877 
Motorcycle tires and tubes. oe 13,764 15,796 
Cycle tires and tubes. a 23,180 23,916 
Tires not specified... 6, 3,248 


The average value of a £ Sterling for 1915 bes 1916 was "$4. 745. 





THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 
Copyright 1917 
NEW YORK. 
NDOUBTEDLY the difficulties surrounding domestic trans- 
portation are responsible for the quiet conditions that have 
characterized the February market. With embargoes placed 
on all shipments to and from New York and serious car shortage 
all over the country there was small chance for good business 
during the past month. Despite the handicap, however, there has 
heen a quiet routine demand and prices are about the same as 
they were a month ago. Few changes may be noticed. 
Boots AND SuHoes. The trading in this material has been quiet 
and prices remain unchanged 
Auto Tires. Standard white G. & G. tires have received scant 
attention and prices have eased off considerably. Standard white 
tires have moved fairly well and show an advance of % to % 
cent since our last report. The other grades are unchanged. 
Auto Peetincs. Both No. 1 and No. 2 grades shows an ad- 
vance of about '> cent 
INNER Tuspes. The tube position has been materially strength- 


ened by the firm position of crude rubber and all grades are 
quoted from % cent to 1 cent higher than a month ago. 

Bicycte Tires. The movement in this material has been 
moderate and prices have moved up % to % cent. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS BELIVERED. 
FEBRUARY 24, 1917. 
Prices subject to change without netice, 
Per Pound. 
Boots and shoes....... eee ° $0.09%@ .09% 
Trimmed arctics 












Untrimmed omen 064%@ .06% 
White tires, Goodrich and Goodyear........ 07 4@ .08 
Auto tires, standard white........ eeccecoce 07%@ 07% 
standard mined .cccccccccccccccecccece ee 06K@ 06% 
ey ae unguaranteed ...ccceccesccesees 04%@ 05 
Auto peelings, No. 1....-. sebneetedenseesenbonsenas 10 @ 
N 08%@ 09 
Inner tubes, 26 @ .27 
12 @ 13 
12 @ 13 
Irony tires 02%@ 
Bicycle tires ee .04%@ .05% 
ee GID a0. 0.6:060:5.0:0:00 0060 6006 00000000000090000005%" 05%@ .06 
White scrap, No, 1....... ecces 134%@ .14 
No es 10 @ 
Red scrap, Fe. i 10 @ .11 
ceed 08 @ 
Mixed black coren, Ke. | 04% @ 
04 @ 
Rubber car springs.. 044@ 


Horse shoe S9sinGD.vorenvsvensenssesseesenencens cress 04K @ 





Matting and packingS........se+sseee soecececoseveces 01 @ 01% 
Gerden hose .ccccccccccs o06neaeensenes eeneee eeeceves O01K%@ 01K 
Ade Dralee beeO. ccc ccccccccccccccccccccceesececceeoecs OSKe@ 05% 
Cotton fire hose......... 09 0es0060600060 ° .02%@ 
Large hose .ccccccccccccccccccccsccscccceccscccescecs o1K%e@ 
Hard rubber scrap, No. 1, bri ae Gactase. 26 @ 
Battery jars (black compound). soccecces ‘ .024%@ 
eer wire stripping..... eovccecese ceccccccocesece 034@ 
Rubber heels ....cccccscccces o6e00en 60000000000000e20 Ke 





THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
Copyright 1917. 
NEW YORK. 
HE announcement of the German submarine blockade was in- 
stantly reflected in the market and prices declined. On Feb- 
ruary 1, spot cotton was quoted 14.75 cents as compared with 17.40 
cents on January 29. As time passed with no overt act on the 
part of Germany the market gained strength and on February 27 
middling spot cotton was quoted at 16.55. 

Ecyrtian Cotton. The scarcity of spot stocks and the small 
receipts during the past month has strengthened the market. 
Imports for the period December 27, 1916-January 17, 1917 were 
9,000 bales as against 12,700 bales a year ago. Prices are firm, 
Sakellarides being quoted 50 to 55 cents on February 25. The 
price nominally is 30 cents. 

Concerning the 1917 crop, The Alexandria Cotten Co., Limited, 
reports the following mail advices from Alexandria, dated Janu- 
ary 19: “Thanks to the splendid weather we have had during 
the past week, the first ploughing for planting has been vigor- 
ously resumed over the whole country. However, it is too early 
to express any definite opinion as to the proportion of the varie- 
ties which will compose the next crop, but there is a general 
tendency to sow Sakellarides again over the whole of the Delta 
with the exception of the north, where the Assil and Nubari 
varieties seem to be more in favor owing to last year’s failure 
of the Sakellarides variety in the poor lands of that district. 

Sea Istanp Cotron. The threatened abandonment of the Sea 
Island cotton industry due to the boll-weevil pest has been in a 
measure dispelled. Undoubtedly there will be a curtailment in 
the 1917 crop; that may result in a two-thirds crop reduction. 
In this event prices would doubtless reach abnormal levels. The 
normal crop is 100,000 bales. 4 

The demand has been active and prices firm during the month. 
New York spot quotations have varied from 49 to 5 
pending on the quantity. 

Tire Fasrics. The demand has actively continued and contract 


5 cents, de- 


deliveries have been insistently called for. This may be due to 
shipping delays, the result of car shortage and local embargoes; 
however, the uncertain position of the raw material would be 
sufficient reason for anticipatory buying. The level of prices may 
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be said to be higher than a month ago. Experiments in the sub- 
stitution of combed Peelers for Séa Island and Egyptian tire 
fabrics are being made as a relief measure should the long staple 
supply be curtailed. 

MECHANICAL Duck. The government has come into the market 
for supplies in large quantities, thereby strengthening the position 
of all mechanical duck. As a result prices on hose and belting 
duck are firmer and contracts are being written further ahead. 

SHEETINGS, Dritts AND Osnasurcs. The demand has been 
good as many buyers have anticipated their requirements. 
The market has been visibly strengthened by the prospective 
government business. However, prices have remained unchanged. 

Raincoat CLotu. The imported fabrics have apparently not 
been affected by the blockade as contract deliveries are being 


promptly made The domestic mills are reported to be slow in 


making deliveries in view of the uncertain market conditions 
that appear to indicate higher prices. 





NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
FEBRUARY 24, 1917. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 











Airplane and Balloon Fabrics 
Wamsutta, S. A. I. L. No. 1, 40-inch............... yerd $0.35 @ 
No. 4, 3834 -inch.....scccccccee ee 35 @ 
Wool Stockinettes—52-inch: 
Re BGGEEES cocccccoccecasaecsccescoeescoocoesces yerd 1.38 @ 
B—"FG-CUMES ccc cccccccccccccccccecccceececoceeccecces 165 @ 
Cm ISOUMCE cc ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccscecoccess 1.92 @ 
Cotton Stockinettes—52-inch: 
De JG-QUMCER cc cccccccccccccccccccocs 55 @ .& 
E—11%-ounce 46 @ .55 
F-—14-OUNCE «600000. 60 @ .65 
G— BOUNCE 2. cece eee eeenes : o« 52 @ .55 
H—11-ounce cose 55 @ .60 
I— 9-ounce 46 @ .50 
Colors—white, black, blue, brown. 
Knitabac Stockinette ...... seeeseescoccoses % 1.00 @ 1.05 
Tire Fabrics: 
17%4-ounce Sea Island, combed.............. squere yerd 1.25 @ 1.35 
17%4-ounce Egyptian, combed............ceccesesceccees 1.10 @ 1.15 
173G-cunce Egyptian, COrded 2. cccccccsccccccccececcecs 1.07 @ 1.12 
PP Cin cvcoceececeatesnedecéeseeses 70 @ 
Sheeting: 
40-inch 2.3S-yard ...... seeene (tbebegesseeroens yard 1SK@ 
GENE DPE cccecescccvceceeecesescoeeeeesesséoses ‘14Ke 
Ge TEE Sc cccescoucceeececcccoesceeeosedeuces 14 @ 
40-inch 2.85-yard ......... TYTTTITITIT TT TIT Tree 13 @ 
GAMER B.ISFOTE cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccess 12K@ 
Osnaburgs: 
40-inch 2.25-yard kbdadensboutevecaeudenenesse yard 146K@ 
SE EE woe eceecececcesseceseeuséeoce eoccccce 1S 
Se PEN nbonn006 sbkbeseesecs cbbsesscnseenuens 1ASK@ 
Mechanical Ducks: 
SED ctbsevediGebdeddeuduseconcesseeecesetseceees pound 3 @ .38 
BE acs cccnccecestcceccsoccesesooeqoesoeseosedeece 36 @ 7 
Carriage Cloth Duck: 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck...........+.ee0+: yard 20 @ 
BERG BPOMETE coceccocéoccecceceeceecesooceoosscese .22%@ 
FEARED TO.GEOCURED cccccccccccccceccccccecoecccccecoes 44%@ 
FREED THEO GEMED co cccccceccccccecoecesooccescossese 46 @ 
Drills: 
38-inch 19 @ 
40-inch 1SK@ 
$2-inch .20%@ 
$2-inch 20 @ 
60-inch 26% @ 
inti Woolen Fabrics Specially Prepared for Rub 
berizing—Plain and Fancies: 
63-in, 3% to 7% DE 6nn6es nbe0eRsotnceonsesaed yard 38 @ 1.55 
36-inch, 2% to GUNOED ccccecececs etnaveesane 35 @ .85 
imgorted ah Lining (Union and Ganet 
63.i 2 to 4 ounces yard 38 @ .75 
36 inet, BOD 6 GUREED cccccccceccccsceccoccoccccesos ee 285 @ .50 
Domestic Worsted Pebetess 
36-inch, 4% to 8 ounces... ; : - .yard 35 @ 4.65 
Domestic Woven Plain ciate (Cotton) : 
36-inch, 34 to 5 ounces ..yard 10 @ .18 
Raincoat Cloth (Cotton) 
DOGRORIMS co ccccccccccccccceccceccoeesscoee 08 @ 09% 
BUEED cccccccccccccccce 12 @ «.18 
WERE cocccceceecocceccces 25 @ .3S 
Tweed, printed oes eee O7K@ «15 
i. si<¢ eteavedenbesiawdeddbensnséeseeneuewdsenetoenns 084%@ .10 
BED coccncoecceccesscesceccvcecesces 24 @ «27 
Burlaps: 
SERED cccdavcaceoecesegesseecacesouss 100 yerds 6.90 @ 
GB—=FFEGEMED cc ccccccccccccccccccccoeseesccececosesece 8.25 @ 
GO—B-GUMED cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccecscccece ecoose 8.35 @ 
40—10-ounce ......5+5.- ‘ ee ecoseccecocces 9.25 @ 
40—10%-ounce 9.50 @ 
45—74-ounce 940 @ 
45—8-ounce 950 @ 
11.50 


48—10-ounce 
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SEA ISLAND CROP MOVEMENT. 
From Aveust 1, 1916, ro Ferrvary 2, 1917. 
Receipts Receipts 














Stock on hand, August 1, 1916— 1916-17 1915-16 
Savannah, 2,401; Charleston, 167... ....bales 2,508 2,382 
Received at Savannah (Gross) .......... inbedcekes 38,489 36,280 
Received at Charleston USeieeseaueeraqnseeaspas an 3,153 5,290 
Received at Jacksonville sn jsedaetSee veukeadbud 29,367 23,984 
DEE . web es cbude0cendscces . nt ep kied coe pane 67,936 
SE GD, acueandescdceddanevccuseeseaetos éeraunas *64,927 52,338 
Stock February 2, 1917— 
Savannah, 6,864; Charleston, 1,726........ ‘ 8,590 15,598 
rop it ght at all ports to date. es 65,554 
EXPORT s. 
Great Northern Southern 
From— Britain Continent Mills. Mills. Totals. 
Savannah pees 989 120 28,457 4,460 34,026 
Charleston ...... 261 ‘ 1,273 1,534 
Jacksonville ..... ane = 29,367 : 29,367 
Totals 1,250 120 59,097 4,460 *64,927 
EES cconses 555 1,060 46,699 4,024 52,338 


Inc 695 Dec. 940 Inc. 12,398 Inc. 436 Inc. 12,589 
*In addition to the exports shown above there has been a heavy move- 
ment direct from interior points to Southern mills and to Northern mills 
via Norfolk. It is impossible to say at present just how much cotton has 
been moved in this manner, but it is known to be somewhere between 
5,000 and 20,000 bales. The latter figure is probably nearer the correct 


ount. 
Compiled by John Malloch & Co., Savannah, Georgia.) 


: EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP MOVEMENT. 


From Avovust 1, 1916, to Janvary 17, 1917. 








To— 1916-17. 1915-16 1914-15. 
0 Pee ee ee 132,074 136,760 80,009 
Manchester ....... Nee anebdtes aedait 87,702 65,948 80,373 
Total shipments to Great Britain..... 219,776 202,708 160,382 
To— 
eee eee 102 | 2 on 
pai Pie ceceec one 7,297 § 19,399 25,776 106 
DP  sdecaneines - puves 17,951 ) ioe — - 
Switzerlan rrr. ° 8,394 j 26,549 21,700 70,434 
Russia 1 6 23,309 18,205 
Greece 65 50 1,433 
Total shipment Cor nt 64.976 70,835 108,178 
States 69.770 17.656 67.480 
100) = i - 
6.375 | 6,4 2,585 5,863 
Toral shipments to all parts 360,997 393,784 341 903 
Total crop (interior gross weight) .cantars 4.726.518 6,473,726 
Compiled by Davies, Benachi & Co., Liverpool.) 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 
Copyright 1917. 
NEW YORK 

|= base metals that are used in the manufacture of rubber 
chemicals and compounding: ingredients have occupied a 
strong market position during the past month, due wholly to 
transportation difficulties. On February 20 the copper metal 
had advanced 2 cents since February 1. Lead shows a gain 
of 1 cent, spelter has advanced .875 cents and the metal antimony 
has gained 5 cents during the same period. Aluminum has been 

dull and unchanged at 57 to 59 cents. 

There has been a good general demand for all compounding 
materials during the past month and prices in some instances 
have advanced. The recent diplomatic crisis only resulted in 
tightening the ocean shipping situation. The freight embargoes 
that have been placed on all domestic shipments and the car 
shortage have more seriously affected the rubber chemical trade 
than has the political situation. Supplies from the west and 
middle west have been held up and contract deliveries from the 
eastern points greatly impeded. In view of the present adverse 
situation and the uncertain future it is advisable to anticipate 
forward requirements. 

ANTIMONY SULPHURETS. The metal situation has stiffened 
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the market on this material, which has been in good demand. Iron oxide, = reduced grade Wvvsssasnnenpacessouae ane aay 
: ‘ » PITTTTITITIT Tritt thi ° ‘ 
AniLine Om. Prices have advanced about 5 cents since our Ivory, | black _eespaecae shclagiecen ccseeeectessberses ae @ a 
LMOMMEERSE ccccccccccccccececcose cccccceccceccccoce cle 12 @ .13 
report a month ago. - Lead, » fed oxide of... ‘ooh a acaprmngenenmercs + WER 
te : sublime MD cccccccccocoes cccccccccccccoccs elle 084% @ 
CARBON BLACK The demand agpaers to be fu 79% the sublimed white .........++. PITTTTTITTITT TTT. 08% @ 
supply. Prices are firm at figures ruling a month ago. white, basic carbonate ........ csocccccsecgesoets 86=66eme «60976 
. ms : . ° e s ' I 
Cuina Ciay. The domestic material continues at high levels, Sesh’ Ayroselehine (inci: iiadcomenunaael 4378 7S 
being quoted at $16 to $25 the ton in carload lots. The nominal ggg cece eeeeereeereeseees oceascuveseeosocnas si 4e 01% 
, BEND cccecccccccecccceccosvese eceececccesscecs ce cbs é 4 
price is $8 to $10. PE Subacavintaeovexas sesneosestcoaseseuh  snnaae 
NAPHTHA. Solvent naphtha has advanced about 1 cent a Lithopone, imported” Av eat eres - ne 
allon sin rt. DED ccdctdcndncekan eens ld 06 @ .06 
8 a re a last report ‘ . ; Beckton white (carloads) . ‘ Nominal 6 
Tatc. All imported grades are strong, due to foreign ship- Magnesia, carbonate ......+.sseeeee a Pr ae 
» Ae . - . calcined, heavy .........- ° 09 @ .,ll 
ping difficulties. The domestic demand is good at unchanged heavy, Ce al A saad taa 2 a 
rices. EGRt cccccccccccce e b, @ 
P 7 ' = : Magnesite, calcined, powdered...... esceccesecscooescte Sane  @enee 
VERMILION. English vermilion has advanced sharply owing Mica, powdered ..... LRA TAS OGL ALG: eee ee ee cee 03% @ 0s 
to the embargo on English mercury. — California supplies are Mineral rubber ee ener orntreee possnasanonenaias 100° rH e 02 
handicapped by the car shortage and high freight rates. “Genasco” (carloads) ...ssseeeeceses-tom 37.00 @ 
s ‘ : , , “Richmond Brand” ..cccoccccccseces lb, 03 @ 
Wuittnc. There seems to be no relief from foreign supplies “No, 64 Brand’”.....«.c.. cecccccceetom 40.00 @ 
of the raw material and the situation grows more acute. Domes- ee, Saas Men eoesocunewnecalte 32°40 $ 
tic grinding is making good progress and deliveries from a Naphtha, stove gasolene (steel bbls.)..... seseeeesee Kah 23 @ 
; ; : ‘ ‘ 66@68 degrees (steel bbis.)........ ecvescee gal, 27 @ 
southern mill were made during the month. The consuming 68@70 degrees (steel bbls.)..... aeeuseseceu 28 @ 
trade is paying $1.10 to $1.15 a hundredweight for gilder’s whiting. 4; .. . (steel bbls.)..... ceeececoes sal. = e 08 
Zinc Oxipe. The New York market has been quite firm, the corm, refined DN sci cwnwesuneudh idessiueepe 12.76 ‘ 
hae ‘ ‘ ° ins & Somer Terre sevecces «fal, : 
XX brand going at 13 to 14 cents in second hands. Prices were — 99 Brsteaie 2p NN aici Raa pi si : _ 112 @ .12% 
easier in the middle west, due to local supplies. However, later ang OO te , + gah. a 4 
in the month heavy demands were made on New York stocks, FINN: CEE a6 nts nvecccccencsent . 11S @ 1,17 
2 er ? . : CRs RO Bis ccavveccccenes : .-gal. 6.75 @ 
resulting in firmer prices on the American grades in second ivy "tit ena eMestgetsheeaieaiaheneg Se hae: ad 2.22 
soluble aniline colors, yellow, orange, "red, violet, 
hands MUNCIE acceaccnicerssmamatens sosenieaal Ib, $.00 @15.00 
Orange mineral, domestic .........eseeeeesees coccce edly 12%@ 
PE CD “s60000-0200+00000000bsnereunienned cwt, 10.54 @ 
NEW YORE QUOTATIONS. Neate samy oubbb40420650-00006050 000800080 6000RR0R" Ib. 06% @ 
PORTGEOUND GUOREE cccccccccccecvecceccssocooese coc cl d G 
FEBRUARY 26, 1917. Pine solvent Rahtksneedrentnsebsanbbenevica were xs lees 
Subject to change without notice. Fn en a re --bbl. 8.50 @ 
Accelerene ... 60bébbedsetseeoeondeesore lb $2.6 2 PE CED cvccceuce csoenscocesecotsscooncenees Ib. 03% @ 04 
Acetone (drums) niennneneee ececccce one > ST GEE. NcbGenkstecncadueseenanwenrees »--bbl, 450 @ 
Acid, acetic, 28 per cent. (bbls. Jereeneens ’ 34 y CN OE dctuedosseneseseuaseiawsseesanens ooebbI §=69.35  @ 

cresylic (crude) ........++sse0- EEE Ee peeeees Ib. 1.50 @ 1.70 

glacial, 99 per cent (carbeys).. . i eet 1b, .80 i 

muriatic, 20 degrees ....ssseseeees Ib. 01% « Pumice stone, powdered (bbls).........ceecceceeceees Mb. .03 @ .04 

nitric, 36 « SEE widenebhedhqeeseaeseasee b. 044 ee, SOU, DH 5 5 n 56 c6ncscanesensnsccanen lb. None 

sulphuric, 66 degrees......... ose ranulated ..... TT TT OTT TT Te Ib None 
Alumina, To-six-o on sw =e 64 S0eceoesees é WOME tscnesceedenac eenseeooseooss Ib. None 
Aluminum Flake (carloads).......... ee . Rosin (500 pound bbls.), @ 280 Ibs........ceeeseeees bbl. 6.50 @ 8.50 
Ammonium carbonate ....+.+++seseeseseeees ’ ‘ G 10% eS ee Ib. 02%@ .04 
Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks) . 4d. 5 ( DO DEOGE c0ccsexeesecesccescesettesses ‘ Nominal 
crimson, ““Magmetco” ........ ae * Nomin Rubber substitute, black Ib. 09 @ 12% 
crimson, ‘‘Mephisto” {casks} .48 white wor 134@ .18 
golden, sulphuret of (casks ‘ . brown J 12%@ .18 
golden, “M etco” peeeun ° . } OEE: env ctbdedweseeses son 35 @ .40 
golden, Mubine (iktttebiataneseune en .27 @ Shellac, fine orange . , eee * 48 @ .55 
golden, sulphuret, ‘States brand, 16-17 per cent. ib Silex (silica) ......... o* . oe 25.00 @35.00 
red sulphuret, States brand.... _ a 2 Soapstone, powdered 14.00 @20.00 
ie ccxsestnsntenndavathinees ona se RF Starch, Corn, powdered. ..cccocescccsccccccccscecsees Ib. 04 @ .04% 
BEE. iconrtskncieiebieskteccuneeaseunsn enim ton 20.00 @40.00 Sulphur chloride (drums).........ccccceccuccececees Ib, 094% @ 
Asphaltum “G” Si ten nsandnuécehenseamamuaadel Ib. .03% @ Sulphur, flour, velvet, brand (carloads).......ss++++. cwt. 2.20 @ 
Barium sulphate, precipitated ..........ceeeeeeeeeeees lb. 05 @ Bergenport, pure —_ DEERE. ccccccecce oo Ct. 2.20 @ 
Barytes, pure white ..... ieeheditinasentsadanneneoue ton 30.50 @32.00 Tale, American ....-scsccccsceccccccvecececccsess «ton 14.00 @18.00 
OH GONE ccccccccccccccccccsccesees eoccccs ton 15.00 @22.00 OUEEE  6is:0.0:0:4.00060000060000600600000006000006 tom 24.0 @ 28.00 
Mase8er 2. ccccccccccccccccccccescocccccceseveceoees ton 105.00 @ Toltsol, pure 2... cccccceccccccccccccccccccveccsccess gsi. 1.75 @ 2.00 
EE, MED 0:6. 50405 0egeeKesnesoceesareneosonneses gal, 55 @ .60 Tripelite earth, powdered ...0ccsdeccccccccccccesoes ton 60.00 @ 
Beta- Naphtho! CE | OT eee Ib. 92 @ .95 Dolted ...ccccccccccscccccccvcceceecs ton 65.00 @ 
Brown, sienna, raw powdered...........+++005 wedeen lb. 04 @ .06 Turpentine, pure gum SpiritS.....sseseeeeeees soeeee Bal. 52 @ 
umber, raw powdered ........cecsecceececes Ib. 03 @ .03% WOOd wecseescencevensccecescessseevees gal. 5:0 @ 
666 Oe bo cccncabuwddeseiesenentdndecteeewseonns lb. None VemiCe .crcccccccccccsccccciece socccecocGOl, 3 @ 
BE concdncccaneccrraestcnscrescnsccucscceees Ib. 04 @ .08 Uiieneine BING. osc ccccccescecesseseceses ccvesecess Ib. 200 @ .40 
Cadmium iri-sulphate (f. 0. b. London)............++- Ib Nominal VQCEREOM, BOMONE occccccceccesceoces suckews ere 20 @ .25 
SUSIE, FEO cccccccccsscecosccscvvesees lb 2.25 @ CHIMSSE ccccccccccccccccseccosceseoescese Ib. ‘95 @ 1.00 
CAS BE co ccnscdcccgcssescsscnccssccesesnecess ’ 33 @ ‘ English ..ccccccccccccccccccccsevcscccces ib §=1.50 @ 1.60 
Carbon, bisulphide (drums)........-.cseececsseeseees ‘ 05 @ Wax, beeswax, white ....cceccceccccesercccccsececeel ib, 55 @ .60 
black fosess) pipe eeheDebnraséseoonsesnueses % 27 @ CO, DTD 06006 e6.c0n00nsenceqssaunescecées ’ i 
tetrachloride (drums). ° eee . Ab. 18 @ CAPNBUA ....cccccccccccccccccecs j 35 @ .55 
Caustic soda, 76 per cent........ - 044 @ ozokerite, black 55 @ .60 
Chalk, precipitated, extra light ’ 044%@ 05% green 70 @ 7 
precipitated, BEBVY ccccccccccccccescecececces ‘ .03%@ .05 PO. nines vasees I 3 a 
China clay, domestic (powdered) .........eseeceeeees ton 2500 @ paraffin, refined sarae =. p. (€R8ES) .cccccccces ib. 07 @ .07% 
imported (powdered) .......-e+seeeeeees ton 65.00 @ 123/125 m. p. (cases).....+.+++- lb. 07%@ .08 
Chrome, green ..... PYTTTTTTITIT ITLL TTT TTT 1b. 40 @ 128/130 m, p. (cases).....+..+5. Ib. .08'14@ .09 
DD att rte$eekehocéencentodcenessanesben Ib, 24 @ 133/136 m. p. (cases).........../! lb, 094@ 10 
i TS o.nckss cednwredddndaseanes 60eseshésnds ib. Nominal crude, white, 117/119 m. p. (bbls.)..... Ib. 064@ 06% 
Excellerex .....cccsecs So ocecececescoceeseresecee oecce 85 @ .90 eee yellow, 124/126 m. p. (bbls). .064%@ .07 
DEE vccenepcesneentteidcennecntsasswessnsent Ib. 04 @ 1 Whiting, AIG ooccscoccevceeccccovessccsesesescees cwt. 100 @ 1.25 
SEL evidcakindeserstedeee eins en dakees beeen Ib. 14 @ .20 CGUIUEE. occensevescccsacescesnestestes cwt. 1.00 @ 
SNEED 060505006000 056006600600 406000060050800868 ton 40.00 @ SE s00 6604-65 69R00S O5KSN SRE WEESSe SSO ewt. 1.10 @ 
GE, BE ED sc cccecsencascccesvenececttecestones Ib. 50 @ .60 POP, WERe, DRO, 0. cccccccssscecices cwt. 1.25 @ 

SEEN. 00.6060600600600.000660000008605000080" Ib. 22 @ .23 CORR GHEMOOMD coccvccoccecccccoseccess cwt 1.50 @ 

Pe GY on iceneeneteeebeoeveseeen eeneaeeuses Ib. 17 @ .27 Weed Gee Tes CN onc cccccdevccsccncpessese ton Nominal 
Glycerine, C. P. i ie cat adeniaaeged Ib. 544@ .55 Yellow ochre (Satin) oc cccccccccccccsccccccccesece Ib 02%@ 
Graphite, fluke (400 pound bbl.).........cseeeeeeeee Ib. 25 @ WE FEE knsccnnsusedebssagastenagve vous Ib 

owdered foo Ae DL Pebbseevreseeesed Ib. 08 @ Zine oxide, Ameri can process, horsehead brand Nominal 

Green oxide of chromium (casks)..........se+eeeeeeees Ib. 75 @ 85 OT — «¢esdeseseaseues . 0. b, factory /b 10 @ 
Ground glass (fine) ...... panes senneéboeeeusneeieen Ib. .02%@ "a Mr - p00 ciesedenmenee f. 0. b. factory /b. 10 @ 
IEE: oncnnneeeeede 080 os 0nse6enseses i Ib. 60 @ .65 French process, green seal..f. 0. b. factory /b. 10 @ 
Indian red, —" GIOENE ccccwccsccvccccese esccccelh 06 @ 4.07 red seal....f. 0. b. factory Jb. 10 @ 
SuAseesdeOCCRCORGHORSECECROREES SS Ib. 08 @ .09 white seal..f. 0. b. factory /b. 18K%@ 

Infusorial earth, eeyses ‘ ton 60.00 @ BIO SUPINE 2.06 co vcccccccocsssesesonnceecossesene ton 25.00 @ 
bolted ton 70.00 @ GENO GUPEIED, PUTO 2. ccvcccccccccesesccccoscosvencces Ib. 07 @ 
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